The Rotting of 
The Big Apple 
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Sure, it possible to find another car this unique. 
[tS also possible Halleys comet will return tomorrow 
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The New Generation of Oldsmobile, 


Regardless of your level of responsibility, it takes 
more than hard work and determination to climb 
the ladder of success in these days of tough com- 
petition. It takes dedication and persistence. It 
takes real, genuine know-how and the personal 
skills and abilities to use it to achieve the best 
results. That's why thousands of organizations 
around the world, from the giant corporation 

to the small family business, have selected 

Dale Carnegie® to help train their people for 
greater effectiveness. The Dale Carnegie Course® 
brings out more of their hidden talents and capa- 
bilities and helps them develop those resources 
into practical, usable skills. It delivers timely, 
practical, effective training in personal communi- 
cation that is clear, concise, and to the point... 
training in the fine art of human relations that 
leads to more meaningful relationships, to greater 








harmony, cooperation, and loyalty. It provides 
training in the methods and techniques of skillful, 
competent leadership, skills that build personal 
stature and improve your ability to command 
attention and respect. It increases your ability to 
motivate and inspire others to greater achieve- 
ment and success. 

Each year, more than 170,000 men and women 
around the world come to Dale Carnegie® to build 
greater confidence in themselves and their own 
abilities, to improve their overall performance 
and increase their effectiveness in their work, in 
their lives. 

For more information about Dale Carnegie® 
Training, ask for your free copy of our quick- 
reading brochure that outlines the courses in more 
detail. Call toll-free 800 231-5800 or write 
directly to the address below. 


We Deliver Leadership Training Worldwide 


DEPARTMENT OF ADVERTISING 


iBe DALE CARNEGIE TRAINING’ 


SUITE 190TM =» 6000 DALE CARNEGIE DRIVE (PVT.) « HOUSTON, TEXAS 77036 


ACCREDITATION WITH THE ACCREDITING COUNCIL FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION & TRAINING, INC. EHR 
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THE GULF: 

A Helsinki summit 
shows how much 
the world has 
changed 

Bush and Gorbachev meet to 
discuss the gulf crisis, 
underscoring the shifts in 
superpower—and other 
relations. » Back home, 
Bush is bedeviled by the U.S. 
budget and Gorbachev by the 
Soviet economy.» Gauging 
the embargo’s bite. 

> Tragedy for the refugees. 








NATION: Crime, 
grime and declining | 
services are rotting 
the Big Apple 

A surge of senseless killings is 
shaking New York City to its 
core. Frightened residents 
wonder if Gotham’s 
considerable treasures 
ranging from theater and 
museums to some of the 
world’s most breathtaking 
buildings—are worth the 
hassle and the risk. 
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WORLD: Cambodia 
and Korea wrestle 
with peace 

As Prince Sihanouk waffles, 
Cambodian leaders discuss a 
U.N. plan.» In Seoul, Prime 
Ministers from North and 
South begin talks 





BUSINESS: The Lexus laps its rivals 


Only a year old, Toyota’s pathbreaking sedan has consumers in 
awe and automakers around the world anxious 





HISTORY: A 
monument to the 
great gateway 
Millions of aspiring 
Americans were shunted 
through Ellis Island. Now its 
main building has been 
restored as a monument to 
the pain and glory of the 
immigrant experience 


CINEMA: Violence 
is rated O.K., but 
sex gets an X 

The movie censors slap an X 
rating on the discreetly erotic 
Henry & June, presaging a 
battle royal in the industry 

> Streep and MacLaine snipe 


and shine in Postcards from 
the Edge. 








VIDEO: A fall 
season that is 
mostly old hat 
David Lynch’s Twin Peaks 
was expected to augur more 
experimentation and risk 
taking at the networks. But 
the promised creative 
revolution still seems to be a 
long way off 
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ART: A Titian 
exhibit short on 
masterpieces 


lhe first show in 50 years 


ESSAY: Trying to 
understand the 
“black sun” 


Elie Wiesel assembled an 





devoted to one of the world’s 
most revered painters casts 
doubt on the commitment of 
museums to large-scale, 


traveling retrospectives 





astonishing collection of 
political, intellectual and 
moral leaders in Oslo to talk 
about hate. The subject 
remains an ugly mystery 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


hile heading downtown to 
interview Mayor David Din- 
kins for this week’s story on New 
York City, bureau chief Joelle At- 
linger walked to a subway stop 
four blocks from the Time & Life 
Building. As she approached the 
subway entrance, a police car 
screeched up beside it, followed by 
two more. Drawing his gun, one 
cop dashed down the stairs, while 
another warned passersby not to 
enter. Attinger took a taxi 
In two years of covering 
stories in and around New York 
City, that was the closest Attinger 
has come to the random, violent 
crime that so disturbs the people 
who live and visit here. “I’ve never 








Born in Switzerland, Attinger came to the U.S. with her par- 
ents in 1953 and grew up near Philadelphia. Since joining TIME in 
1973, she has been based in Paris, Washington and Boston. She 


Attinger in Manhattan; photographer Jarecke 


“New York’s greatness 





welcomed her transfer to New 


3 York in 1988, she says, because “I 
> felt the need for something big- 
- ger.” Attinger is not defensive 


about the fact that she, her hus- 


S° band Bernard Cohen and their 


two daughters, Celia, 6, and Abi- 


« gail, 3, live across the Hudson Riv- 


er in New Jersey. “Not only is it 
too expensive to live in Manhat- 
tan, but everything is too big and 
tall for small children,” she says. 
Whenever they can, however, she 
and her family take advantage of 
New York’s theaters, museums 
and zoos, those “good things” 
about the city that native New 
Yorkers brag about—but are of- 
ten too busy to enjoy. 

The dramatic black-and-white 





comes from its diversity.” 


been mugged or anything, and the 
city doesn’t frighten me,” she says. “But I’m careful when I’m out _ story is the work of Kenneth Jarecke, who spent two wecks photo- 
in the streets. I’m aware of who is near me, andI never bumpany- graphing the city. “I always thought I knew how bad New York 
one. Always being so on guard can become oppressive.” was,” says Jarecke, a resident of Manhattan’s Tribeca area, “but I 

Even so, Attinger most often uses the word great to describe didn’t really know until I started working on the streets. You see 
New York. “Its greatness comes from its diversity, its excitement, _ the garbage and the homeless everywhere you go.” 


its extremes,” she says. “Millions of people with immense social, 4 4 | 


picture essay accompanying the 


racial and cultural differences are living together—and in colli- 
sion. It’s a long-running experiment.” 








Even if you can’t always fly first 
class, your clothes can. 


Our luggage has room for everything, except compromise. For a dealer near you, 


American, 
Tourister 5 _ 
>» 


call 1-800-635-5505. That way, even your pajamas will get the red carpet treatment. Ge 








PRESENTING 


A 5500000 
USINESS DEAL 
You CAN 
PROFIT FROM 
INSTANTLY. 











Experience the ultimate Keep perfect time with a Savor the beauty of Enhance your signature Find out what business 
Paris vacation, including Cartier menS or womens Baccarat crystal with a with a brilliant, gold- travel should be on your 
two roundtrip tickets on Vendome wristwatch, set of six Vienne Gold wine __ plated S.T. Dupont pen next trip to Europe with a 
the Concorde and a weeks featuring their famous goblets and decanter, with interchangeable free eastbound upgrade 
stay at the incomparable ribbed case in white, featuring a classic ball-point, roller-ball from full fare economy to 
Crillon hotel, valued yellow and rose 18K gold, silhouette with gold trim and felt tip refills, Le Club Class, valued 
at $15,000. valued at $3,000. valued at $1,510 valued at $170. at $250 
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AIR FRANCE INTRODUCES [HE 
WEe’vE MADE BusINESS [TRAVEL A FINE ART 


FONE ANT 
CATION 


. BEHIND THESE SMILES ARE DEDICATED PROFESSIONALS. 
; Every staff member is an expert in his or her particular field, 
— 1 


willing to go beyond the expected. Every facet of our service is 
dh : } 








designed to pamper —from preferred baggage handling, to your 
own express check-in lines, to the way we anticipate your every 
need before, during and after your flight. A well-trained staff 
that loves what they do is what makes our service the best in the 
business, and what makes the smiles genuine —ours and yours. 
















ABSOLUTE COMFORT. 
Experience the revolutionary new 
Espace 2000 seat* Roomier, totally 
adjustable, featuring a wrap- 
around headrest, multi-position 
lumbar support and an even more 
comfortable reclining angle. The 
completely redesigned cabin in- 
cludes a private coat closet, extra 
luggage space, as well as more 
personal space and more privacy 


8 from the rest of the aircraft. 





CanToER 
WRISTWATCH 


The new Air France Le Club service does for business class what 
Baccarat does for crystal, turning mere function into fine art. To 
introduce this new standard, Air France offers you the opportunity to 
win some of the most exquisite examples of functional fine art in the 
Air France Le Club $500,000 Fine Art Giveaway. Each prize, a mas- 
terpiece in its own right, was chosen from some of the greatest names 






New Le CLus BusINEss CLASS. 
AND BUSINESS TRAVELERS INSTANT WINNERS. 
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BACCARAT 
CaYSTAL 


___ UNPARALLELED CUISINE. 
Weve created a dining experience to be 
savored. An even greater selection of 
sumptuous regional dishes prepared 
by award-winning chefs. Perfectly 
matured cheeses, champagne, premium 
liquors, cordials, and wines selected 
| from some of the finest French vintages. 




















EUROPE’S #1 AIRLINE. 
Connecting anywhere in Europe is easy 
because Air France is Europes largest 
business network, flying to more cities 
in Europe than any other airline. And 
flying Air France Le Club, entitles 
you to substantial discounts on 
luxury limousine service in over 
forty major European cities. 




















* Available on all 747 and Airbus service. 





in French luxury goods. As you read about the fantastic features of 
the new Le Club, youll also find five prize symbols. If you reveal two 
identical symbols on your game card—you win instantly. It that 
easy. If your game card is missing, send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to: Air France Le Club $500,000 Fine Art Giveaway: P.O. 


Box 4066, Beverly Hills, CA 90213-4066. THE FINE ART 
Mf OF FLYING 
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TALK OF WAR 


“We must have a 
world with law- 
and-order. If we 
have to pay a 
price for it, 

we will.” 


Jay J. Golfus 
Minneapolis 


I think President George Bush’s han- 
dling of the crisis in the Persian Gulf is 
commendable [THE GuLF, Aug. 27]. But 
by blindly backing Israel for years and ig- 

| noring legitimate Palestinian demands for 
security and a home, the U.S, has alienat- 
ed Arab states whose strategic importance 
is now clearly evident. We are lucky that 
Iraq’s aggression against Kuwait has been 
flagrant enough for us to muster Arab and 
worldwide support. 
David Wilt 
Mountain View, Calif. 











PRISONER IN LEBANON: A Former Hostage Speaks Out 


ss stn 4 Joréign pawns 


Bush's Massive buildup 


Legally, Saudi Arabia belongs to the 
Saudi people, but spiritually it belongs to 





Muslims all over the world. King Fahd, un- 
fortunately, has been insensitive to this fact 
in making a solicited invitation to bring 
American forces into the area. President 
Bush may have chosen the wrong front for 
his oil politics. 

Abdul Malik 
Tuban, Indonesia 





Why risk having 
your work go unnoticed? 


Now that you've written that bril- 
liant letter, that remarkable proposal, 
make sure you print it on an HP 
LaserJet printer. The Hewlett- 
Packard family of LaserJet printers 
makes everything you print more 


professional. More persuasive. And 
now you can choose from three 
different LaserJets. The break- 
through LaserJet III, with HP’s 
exclusive advancements in resolu- 
tion. The new LaserJet IID, which 


Those of us who remember the agoniz- 
ing “peace for our time” appeasement of 
British Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain in 1938 know it cost our world millions 
of lives. The time to face a problem is at the 
beginning. Prompt and decisive action was 
called for, and President Bush came 
through. Iraq’s leaders have to realize that 
they are subject to international opinion. 
We must have a world with law-and-order. 
If we have to pay a price for it, we will. The 
higher that price, the more certain aggres- 
sors can be of their own penalty. 

Jay J. Golfus 
Minneapolis 


In trying to free Kuwait, nations are 
protecting one dictator, the Emir of Ku- 
wait, from another one, Saddam Hussein. 

Hemant Kishore 
Meerut, India 


This bumper sticker should go on your 
car: I'D RATHER LEARN TO LIVE WITHOUT 
THEIR OIL THAN HAVE OUR PEOPLE DIE 
ON ARAB SOIL. 

Elizabeth E. Beyrer 
Manchester, Conn. 


Saddam must be surprised to see his 
old friends and arms suppliers turn against 
him, since he was allowed to gas thousands 
of people without serious repercussions 








combines those advancements with 
special features for increased paper 
handling. And the LaserJet IP, the 
personal, affordable printer. You've 
distinguished yourself with your 
work. Now distinguish yourself 











from the West. We should face up to our 

moral responsibility and stop trading arms 
to tyrants. 

Jean-Christophe Duc 

Glasgow 


Raise the tax on gasoline until the price 
is around $4 per gal. Use the money to in- 
vest in alternative energy sources. Give in- 
centives for using solar or wind energy to 
power our homes, and encourage buying 
energy-efficient appliances. Let us declare 
a true independence from the whims of 
people who like us only for our money. 

Dennis E. Hamrick 
Fullerton, Calif. 


US. intervention in the Iraq-Kuwait 
crisis is not warranted. This is a “family” 
quarrel that should be settled within the 
framework of the Arab League. Many 
Arab states object to Saddam's conquest of 
Kuwait, so let them resolve the situation 
among themselves with their blood, not 
that of the West. 

Derek Kershner 
Herzliyya, Israel 


Iraq has committed a gross violation of 
international law. However, no matter 
what the justification, no Arab or Muslim 
(for the two are not the same) will accept a 
“colonial” American presence on Arab 


When you can 
print it on an HP LaserJet? 


further. See the complete line of 
Hewlett-Packard LaserJet printers. 
Call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1519 for 
the name of your nearest authorized 
HP dealer. Because it’s not just what 
you say. It's how you say it. 
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soil indefinitely, and especially not in the 

land of the holy cities of Mecca and Medi- 

na. The U.S. was quick to deploy forces in 

the Middle East this time. Where was it 
when Israel moved into Lebanon? 

Dahlia Khalifa 

Cairo 


Arab “Hostaging” 


The talk with ex-hostage Frank Reed 
evokes mixed feelings [INTERVIEW, Aug. 
27]. On one hand, no civilized person could 
be unmoved by the suffering and cruelty 
imposed upon Reed by his Arab captors. 
On the other, he seems to condone his cap- 
tivity as being in keeping with the Arab cul- 
ture, in which, he says, the taking and hold- 
ing of hostages is a prelude to trading and 
talking. However, he embellishes and ra- 
tionalizes his views with a convoluted and 
gratuitous attack on Israel’s use of force. 
My sympathy for Reed is limited to what I 
would feel for a person who maimed him- 
self in a self-destructive act. 

Norman Altszuler 
New York City 





Taxing the Rich 


Barbara Ehrenreich’s article [Essay, 
Aug. 27] predicts four congressional argu- 
ments against her proposal of higher tax- 


| posal, I think she misses an important con- 











ation of the rich: Congress cannot redis- | 
tribute wealth; the affluent will shelter 
their money anyway; taxing the rich will 
discourage investment; and nobody cares. 
Although I strongly agree with her tax pro- 


gressional reservation about taxing those 
with the most money; they finance political 
campaigns! Until integrity replaces money 
as the political currency, we “little people” 
cannot expect our tax loads to lighten. 
Katherine Gibson 
Somerville, Mass. 


There is no economic, moral or practi- 
cal justification for taxing one group at a 
higher rate in order to benefit another. It is 
simply a looter’s mentality in intellectual 
disguise. How about imposing a flat tax 
without any exemptions to fund a govern- 
ment whose ethical purpose is the defense 
of individual rights? 





Lawrence M. Kutt 
Boulder 


Violence, Not Sex 


I am annoyed, irritated and outraged. 
In the article discussing the demands for a 
new rating system for movies [CINEMA, 
Aug. 27], you have a chart showing sex and 
violence in certain movies. “One man tor- 
tured” comes under the heading violence, 
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What color best describes your current car? 

If it’s something in a shade of dull gray, we suggest the sporty new Isuzu 
Stylus XS. With a powerful dual overhead cam engine. Handling tuned by the 
great racing engineers of Lotus. It’s a compact you can actually love driving. Ata 
price that, unlike its competition, doesn’t require massive amounts of green. 

For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 


INTRODUCING THE *11,299 STYLUS XS. 


*MSRP excluding tax, license and /* sp. fee as of 7/1/90 








DEADPAN. 


This September on HBO, 
you'll see everything 
from “Lethal Weapon 2” 
to The HBO Comedy 
Hour with Steven Wright. 
So, don’t miss this killer 
lineup, only on HBO. 


LETHAL WEAPON 2 
SEPT. 2,6 (9pm ET/PT) 
SEPT. 15,19 (8pm ET/PT) 
HBO COMEDY HOUR: 


STEVEN WRIGHT 
SEPT. 8 (10:30pm ET/PT) 
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but a “woman tortured” is entered under 
sex. I asked 12 people in my office whether 
they considered movies of women being 
tortured violence or sex. Twelve out of 12 
said violence. 

Marcie Tambone 


Woodstock, Ill. 





Predicting Military Moves 
Your item describing how an upsurge 
in Domino’s pizza deliveries to the Penta- 
gon is an indicator of world events 
[GRAPEVINE, Aug. 13] was novel. How- 
ever, some years ago, I developed a theory 
(published in The New Official Rules, by 
Paul Dickson) that says, “The state of the 
world can be accurately gauged by the 
number of cars in the Pentagon parking lot 
on any given midnight.” It is, I believe, an 
easier way of anticipating breaking news 
than totting up pizza deliveries. 
Larrie D. Ferreiro 
Alexandria, Va. 


New Word for Victims 


Your article on violent crime in New 
York City mentioned that innocent young- 
sters caught in gunfire are called “mush- 
rooms.” It is not simply because they are 
“as vulnerable as plants underfoot” [NA- 
TION, Aug. 20]. This street lingo comes 
from the video-arcade game Centipede, in 
which one shoots at a sliding centipede 
while hundreds of tiny mushrooms are po- 
sitioned in the line of fire. 

Dan Gutman 


Haddonfield, N.J. 


(Short) Vacations in America 

I join Michael Kinsley in criticizing the 
chintziness of U.S. vacation time [Essay, 
Aug. 20]. Ever since I came to the US., I 
have thought that a factor in the break- 
down of the American family is the amount 
of time people spend away from those they 
love. America’s vacation policies are 
among the worst in the developed world. 


Diane Maxwell | \|_— 


Miami 


As a new immigrant, I was shocked to 
find aggressive, progressive Americans so 
silent about their meager vacation time. 
Wake up, America—you deserve more. 

Joyce Carley-Skidd 
Fresno, Calif 


Racially Pure Casting 


Actors’ Equity resisted having British 
actor Jonathan Pryce repeat his role as a 
Eurasian in Miss Saigon in New York City, 
and is watchful about hiring an ethnic 
actor to play an ethnic role. However, why 
hasn’t the organization objected to having 
an Asian portray the part of a Eurasian 


[THEATER, Aug. 20]? After all, a Eurasian 
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is, by definition, a mixture of the two, and 
an Asian should be no more valid than a 
white in such a role. And if whites cannot 
play nonwhites, should nonwhites play 
whites? Does this mean that we should no 
longer enjoy Jessye Norman in Wagner, 
Leontyne Price in Verdi or Puccini, or Kiri 
Te Kanawa in Strauss? The ugly specter of 
racial purity is disturbing no matter what 
the source. People in the arts really should 
know better. 
Charles B. Kennell 
Oakland 


It is the ability to perform the role that 
matters. How many Japanese divas have 
appeared as Madam Butterfly? Birgit Nils- 
son, a Swede, triumphed as Turandot, a 
Chinese princess. 

Anita Ragnhild Shaw 
Pasadena, Calif. 


The Queen’s Handbag 


You speculate about what Queen Eliz- 
abeth has in her purse [PEOPLE, Aug. 20]. I 
have always thought that she carried the 
keys to the kingdom. 

Laura C. Price 
Bedford, N-Y. 


Iragonteurs 


Readers, quickly adapting to breaking 
news, have wasted no time in coining 
words and phrases to keep up with 
events in Iraq and elsewhere in the 
Middle East. Alice DeCameron of Van 
Nuys, Calif., points out, “Saddam 
Hussein is leading his people from I-rack 
to ruin.” Alice B. Walker of Gloucester, 
Va., finds that “King Hussein certainly 
has put Jordan between Iraq and a hard 
place.” Sandra Kruizenga of Fontana, 
Calif., confesses to “Iraqnophobia.” And 
on the bright side, William S. Pfriender of 
Spring Lake, N.J., finds the rapid U.S. 
response to Saddam's aggression 
nothing less than “Iraquious.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letter 
Time & Life Building « R chelel Cer 
New York, New York 10020 
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is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 








WHAT THIS DID FOR THE SPOKEN WORD, 





Smith Corona has added a new word to word processing—portable. 

The Smith Corona Laptop Word Processor is the first personal word processor that doesn’t 
need an electric cord, or an electric outlet, or even a desk. Wherever you can go, you can write. 

Of course, we made our laptop as powerful as it is portable, with a long list of extraordinary 
features that can make writing as simple as speaking. Tae T 

Now after all we've done for the written word, imagine how much a]iIIIME SMITit 


CORONA 
TOMORIVOUR TOU 


For more information on this product. write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or Smith Corona Canada, 440 Tapscott Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario, Canada MIB 1Y4. 


you can do with it. 
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INTERVIEW 





Tracking Down 


Killer Genes 


FRANCIS COLLINS is finding new ways to trace the 
origins of disease. But he agonizes over the 
implications of this brave new world of medicine. 





By J. MADELEINE NASH ANN ARBOR 





Q. You just found the gene for neurofibroma- 
tosis, often confused with Elephant Man's 
disease. A year ago, you were instrumental in 
finding the gene that triggers cystic fibrosis. 
How will such discoveries affect the practice 
of medicine? 

A. They will transform medicine in ways 
we can’t even predict. I’m sure that a hun- 
dred years from now, people will look 
back on this era and shake their heads in 


disbelief in the same way that we look | 


back on arsenic treatments for syphilis in 
the previous century. But that’s in the 
long run. It’s sort of a paradox. Here we 
have a field of research that I believe will 
totally change the face of medicine. The 
timetable is going to be slow enough that 
to the average person it won't seem like a 
revolution at all. 


Q. But how will it be different? 

A. There is going to be a shift away from a 
therapeutic sort of medicine, where you 
treat someone who is already ill, to a medi- 
cine where you identify the risks a particu- 
lar individual has for developing certain 
diseases and then try to prevent that per- 
son from ever becoming ill. Ironically, one 
of the first consequences of a better under- 











standing of genetics will be an emphasis on 
altering the environmental contribution to 
disease because that’s a lot easier to 
change. If you know you are at high risk for 
lung cancer, your motivation to stop smok- 
ing will increase. 


Q. You are both a scientist and a physician. 
Does seeing patients affect your research? 

A. It adds a sense of urgency. The cystic fi- 
brosis gene has been found now for a year, 
and in that year 1,000 people have died, in- 


cluding people I knew personally. That is | 


both troubling and motivating. You can’t 
sit back and treat what you do as an intel- 
lectual exercise when the mere mention of 
a disease brings to your mind the faces of 
people you care about. That’s why it’s im- 
portant to have a certain percentage of 
people working in this field who are com- 
fortable with both basic science and clini- 
cal medicine. If we don’t, we are going to 
miss Out On Opportunities to apply this new 
information. 


Q. Many people find the notion of genetic 
testing scary. Should they? 

A. When you go to your doctor and have 
your cholesterol measured, what's really 
being measured is your genes. We as a soci- 
ety seem quite comfortable with screening 


“Itis a sacred and 
unbreakable rule 
that genetic 
counselors avoid 
imposing their 
own value 
systems. Ifa 
patient struggling 
with a terrible 
decision asks me, 
what would I do, I 
don’t answer. I 
must not answer.” 
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for cholesterol and then using that infor- 
mation to alter behavior. No one would ar- 
gue that testing for cholesterol is opening a 
Pandora’s box. So we have already started 
down this path. Like it or not, we have 
| opened the door and walked through. 


Q. Surely you must have some concerns? 

A. Here we are, poised on the threshold of 
widespread genetic screening that should 
be beneficial to people. Yet we are talking 
about carrying this out on a population 
that is largely uninformed about genetics. 
Those of us involved in genetic counseling 
are appalled by the scale of the problem. 


Q. What kinds of things might go wrong? 

A. We have the disturbing example of 
sickle-cell anemia to prove to us that if we 
don’t include explanations and education 
and counseling in a screening program, we 


sickle-cell carriers, with no significant risk 
to their own health, but they wound up be- 
lieving that eventually they would become 
ill. Insurers canceled policies. It is terrify- 
| ing to look back on this experience, and a 
good reason to go slow on screening for 
cystic fibrosis. 





Q. Couldn’t genetic screening also be mis- 
used by affluent individuals to create superi- 
or children, thereby increasing social 
inequalities? 

A. The notion of yuppie couples’ picking 
the child with the highest 1O out of the 10 
or 12 possibilities they might be able to 
generate through, say, in vitro fertilization 
is not worth spending a lot of time on. In- 
telligence is very complex. We can’t even 
define it. It is not at all clear to me that a 
real grasp of the genes responsible for in- 
telligence is going to come about, certainly 
not during the next hundred years. Athletic 
ability? That’s even worse. Are we talking 
physical strength or height or quickness, 
and what do those traits mean? We should 
be focusing on scenarios that are closer to 
home. 


Q. Such as? 
A. It is important to make a distinction be- 
tween a life-threatening disease and a trait. 
In our society, prenatal diagnosis followed 
by pregnancy termination has been 
deemed acceptable when the conse- 
quences to the unborn child are devastat- 
ing disease and carly death. But now we 
come to sex selection. Sex is not a disease. 
Yet it is possible, using simple diagnostic 
techniques, to determine the sex of an un- 
born child well before the time when preg- 
nancy termination is no longer allowable. 
There are certainly instances in genetics 
clinics where couples come in with just that 
idea in mind. Legally there is nothing crim- 
inal about what these couples are propos- 
| ing. But to me, and I suspect to the major- 
| ity of the American population, this is 
troubling, even repugnant. It affronts me. 





will end up doing more harm than good. 
An awful lot of people were found to be | 















A Grand Hotel in the French Quarter. 


































































Hans Wandfluh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic 


For reservations or information call your 
travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 


Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 


(504) 586-0300 








GET WEIGHT OFF AND KEEP IT OFF 
FOR GOOD WITH NORDICTRACK... 


America's most efficient, total-body workout 
Diets Alone Don't Work. 


When you eat less, your body automatically 
adjusts its metabolism to a lower level, 
attempting to maintain a set point between 
your food intake and activity level. You lose 
some weight, but feel tired, grumpy and 
hungry. Inevitably you give in, splurge, and 
gain the weight back again 


The Secret To Lasting Weight Loss. 
For best results, eat sensible meals and get 
regular aerobic exercise on NordicTrack 
NordicTrack’s highly efficient total-body 
workout will raise your metabolism, so you 
can get weight off and keep it off for good 


NordicTrack: 
World's Best Aerobic Exerciser. 

Fitness experts agree that cross-country 
skiing is the world’s best aerobic exercise 
By duplicating the motion of cross-country 
skiing, NordicTrack lets you work more 
muscle groups and burn more calories than 
with a treadmill, exercise bike, or stairclimber 
— up to 1,100 calories per hour according to 
a major health sciences university study 








Noraicfr 
Free Brochure & Video 


Call Toll Free in U.S 


ck You're worth it! 





and Canada 


1-800-328-5888 





Or send your name, 
address and phone number to 
NordicTrack 

37710, 141C Jonathan Blvd. N., 

Chaska, MN 55318 
Please indicate whether you would like a 
brochure, video tape (specify VHS or 
BETA) or both 


It also helps you reduce body fat and gain 
Which means you'll burn more 
calories even at rest 


Easy To Use; Just 20 Minutes A Day. 
NordicTrack is as easy as walking 
And it's time-efficient — 20 minutes a day is 
| all it takes 
12 TIME 


muscle tissue Dept 
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to do? 












Interview 
Q. What about diseases that may not strike 
until late in life, or that vary in severity? 

A. This is where it gets muddy, and every- 
one is going to draw the line differently. 
Consider the situation with manic-depres- 
sive illness, a reasonably common disor- 


| der. It is clearly genetically influenced, 


though not in a simple way. Now, manic- 
depressive illness can be a terrible cross to 
bear. The swings into depression are aw- 
ful, and the highs can be very destructive. 
Yet a substantial number of highly cre- 
ative people have suffered from this dis- 
case. Suppose we find the gene responsi- 
ble for manic depression. If every couple 
has a prenatal test to determine if a fetus 
is at risk for manic depression, and if ev- 
ery time the answer is yes that fetus is 
done away with, then we will have done 
something troubling, something with 
large consequences. Is this what we want 


Q. Where do you draw the line? 
A. Because of my own religious back- 
ground [Baptist], I will be on one end of 


| the spectrum arguing against the use of this 


information too broadly for fetal selection. 
And that really highlights that we’re not 
talking about a scientific issue. Scientists 
have the capacity to understand and ex- 
plain what it is possible to do. But they are 
not in a unique position to be saying what is 
proper, moral and ethical to do. We are in 
an awkward situation right now because 
those who have the most experience in 
philosophical and religious spheres are not 
well informed about the scientific facts. 
We need to get ourselves together and 
teach each other something. 


Q. Personally you do not approve of abor- 








tion. How do you handle this in a clinical 
setting? 

A. It is a sacred and unbreakable rule that 
genetic counselors avoid imposing their 
own value systems. If a patient struggling 
with a terrible decision asks me, what 
would I do, I don’t answer. | must not an- 
swer. The consequence of taking that rath- 
er hard-line view is that I can tell you of 
situations where couples have taken infor- 
mation I have helped them get, and then 
done with that information things that hor- 
rify me. 


Q. When will gene therapy start providing 
| couples with better options? 

A. It’s conceivable that we'll have effective 
treatments for some of these diseases in 
the next 10 to 15 years, but I couldn’t swear 
to it. The problem is, we're just starting 
down this path, feeling our way in the dark. 
We have a small lantern in the form of a 
gene, but the lantern doesn’t penetrate 
more than a couple of hundred feet. We 
don’t know whether we're going to en- 
counter chasms, rock walls or mountain 
ranges along the way. We don’t even know 
how long the path is. a 
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piv h-quality laser printer—a 
~ cost of competitive floor-standing 
And it sits right on top of you 
For more information, call 1°800-352'8333, 


ext. 280. 
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Nobody cares quite as much as you do 
whether or not your car is fixed right. 





Let's face it. If your car's stuck in service when you need it, it's going to mess 
up your life. Plain and simple, you need a dealer who's committed to fixing 
your car right the first time. That's where the people on the next page come 
in. They're our best. The ones with the genuine Mopar parts, the tools, the 
training. They're more committed than ever to making sure you drive out 
with the sense of safety and security that comes from dealing with profes- 
sionals. That's why they've been named Five-Star dealers. And why they're 
the people you should be taking your car to. 





But here are some people 


who come pretty close 





Georgia 

ATHENS 

Ivy-Coile Motors, Inc. 

3660 Atlanta Highway 

(404) 549-7555 

CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, Inc. 
1245-38th Boulevard 

(912) 377-3333 
CARTERSVILLE 

Don Voyles Dodge-Chrysler- 
Plymouth 

816 Joe Frank Harris Parkway 
(404) 382-1018 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc. 
Highway 278 East 

(404) 786-2271 
EASTMAN 

Loyd's Chrysler-Plymouth 
Legion Drive 

(912) 374-3852 

JASPER 

Jasper Jeep/Eagle 
Highway 5 Route 4 

(404) 692-3434 


LAWRENCEVILLE 

Hayes Chrysler-Plymouth 
719 Pike Street 

(404) 963-5251 
MARIETTA 


Ed Voyles Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 


789 Cobb Parkway South 
(404) 429-1100 

MOULTRIE 

Hutson Motor Company, Inc. 
Quitman Highway 

(912) 985-6603 

NASHVILLE 

Martin Motors 

709 South Davis Street 

(912) 686-2068 

PERRY 

Mark Powell Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

1331 Ball Street 

(912) 987-1818 


Chrysler-Plymouth. Dodge. Dodge Truck. Jeep /Eagle. 


Mopar Five-Star Customer Care Dealers. 


RINGGOLD 

Ringgold Motor Company 

412 West Nashville 

(404) 935-2328 

ROME 

Bob Williams Dodge 

2500 New Calhoun Road Northeast 
(404) 232-7793 

ROSWELL 

Troncalli Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
11505 Alpharetta Highway 

(404) 664-9100 

SANDERSVILLE 


Dorman Dodge-Chrysler-Plymouth- 


Jeep/Eagle 
724 South Harris Street 
(912) 552-5111 


SWAINSBORO 
Sconyers Motors, Inc. 
U.S. Highway 1 South 
(912) 237-6472 
UNION CITY 
Maddox-Ray Chrysler- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

4330 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-1001 


North Carolina 

ABERDEEN 

McBrayer Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep/Eagle 

Highway 15-501 North 

(919) 944-7115 


BELMONT 

McKenney Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
405 East Wilkinson Boulevard 
(704) 825-4545 

CHERRYVILLE 

McCutcheon Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc 

Highway 150 East 

(704) 435-6721 

COATS 

Coats Motor Company, Inc. 
106-110 North McKinley Street 
(919) 897-7428 





DURHAM 

Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth 
125 East E/W Expressway 
(919) 688-5511 


FAYETTEVILLE 
Dickinson Dodge 

436 North McPherson Church 
(919) 864-2411 
HENDERSONVILLE 

Egolf Motors, Inc. 

401 Duncan Hill Road 

(704) 692-8777 

LENOIR 

Bush-Parsons Chrysler, Inc. 
2206 South Boulevard 

(704) 728-5011 

LEXINGTON 

M & L Motor Company, Inc. 
925 North Main Street 

(704) 245-5191 

LUMBERTON 

Freeman Motor Company, Inc 
1601 West 5th S 





MONROE 
Bob Mayberry Chrysler City, Inc. 
3220 Highway 74 West 





(704) 283-8571 


RALEIGH 

Al Smith Dodge 
2511 Wake Forest 
(919) 828-7481 
Shamrock Motors, Inc 
5600 North Boulevard 
(919) 872-8181 
STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep/Eagle, Inc 





WALLACE 

Minchew Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 117 North 

(919) 285-7151 


WILLIAMSTON 

Dixie Motor Company, Inc 
Highway 64 Bypass 

(919) 792-2154 

WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
(919) 291-3131 


South Carolina 


BEAUFORT 

Stokes Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

3167 Highway 21 

(803) 524-6868 
CHARLESTON 

Hoover Chrysler-Plymouth 
2250 annah Hwy 
763-0040 


CLINTON 
Lynn Cooper, Inc. 
East Main Street 
(803) 833-1741 
GREER 
Benson Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc. 
400 Wade Hampton Boulevard 
(803) 877-0161 


LANCASTER 
Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc 
Highway 200 South 
(803) 285-1546 
LEXINGTON 
Addy Dodge, Inc 
521 Columbia Avenue 
(803) 359-2501 
SALUDA 
Saluda Motor Sales, Inc 
Highway 378 East 
(803) 445-2027 
WINNSBORO 
Pope Chrysler, Inc. 

3 


138 South Congress Street 
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Mopar 


FIVE-STAR CUSTOMER CARE 


' As warm as a seat by the fire. 
As satisfying as the day’s catch. 
As tasty as a good ghost story. ae ee 
That’s ataste of what @ 
Windsor is all about. = 


Windsor. 
One taste and youre there. 


Windsor Canadian St {), Imported and bottled by the Windsor Distillery Co., Deerfield, IL. © 1990 
aly, le yur local 


wpreme Whisky, 40% Ale, by Vol. (80 proo 
¢ wen-Up” and “7UP" are registered trademarks of The Seven-Up Company, Dallas, Texas 1990. Available at your loc 
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Toward a rational energy policy 


Apost-crisis national agenda 


For the third time in 17 years, the world’s attention is riveted on oil. Today, we'd like 
to look beyond the current crisis and examine what America ought to be thinking 
about and doing once the crisis is resolved. 

In the immediate days ahead, it's important for Americans not to panic. 
Other producing countries are pledged to make up for most of the Iraqi ana 
Kuwaiti crude that's now off the market, which goes a long way to ease the situa- 
tion. We believe they will; failure to do so would be non-supportive of the U.N. reso- 
lution calling for sanctions against Iraq. And many of the industrialized consuming 
countries, the U.S. included, have an insurance policy that didn't exist in the '70s— 
their strategic petroleum reserves. These are supplies specifically purchased and 
stored for use in any emergencies. 

But the SPRs shouldn't be used prematurely, nor should they be used uni- 
laterally. Today's oil market is truly international, and the oil stored in SPRs should 
come on the market under multinational coordination to maintain orderly sup- 
plies if other oil exporters can't make up the shortfall. Using the SPRs before it 
becomes absolutely necessary would be to waste a truly precious asset. 

While the U.S. cannot quickly increase its own production by as much as 
many other producing nations, it can bring some new oil on stream in a relatively 
short time. One field off California, for example, has been ready to begin producing 
some 90,000 barrels a day for two years. All that's required are the permits to bring 
the oil ashore, either by pipeline or ship. 

The U.S. also has the flexibility, gained largely in the "70s, to conserve more 
oil. Many industrial boilers and electric utilities are geared to use either oil or natural 
gas, and many already have switched. Those with the dual capacity who haven't 
made the changeover should be urged to do so immediately. 

For the longer term, America has to reexamine its energy options, debate 
them all, and reach a consensus that will assure both adequate energy and eco- 
nomic growth for the decade ahead and into the next century. This country is for- 
tunate in the number of options it has. Many of our allies and trading partners are 
far more dependent on oil imports than we are. And it is likely that the cost of oil 
imports will remain lower than the cost of any alternative. 

Here are the options the nation should consider: 

@ America has coal enough to last for hundreds of years. We need to reex- 
amine the costs of burning it cleanly under existing technology, and consider the 
research necessary to transform it into environmentally acceptable fuels for the 
future. The nation also should consider whether environmental standards need to 
be modified to encourage the use of coal. 

@ The most promising areas for oil exploration off America’s coasts have 
been put off-limits on environmental grounds. We suggest that the nation may 
want to reconsider the economic fallout from locking away what are potentially the 
best sources of new domestic production. Let there at least be renewed debate. It 
may be that a new consensus would allow some exploration and some production 
on a portion of those sites. 

@ We could reexamine the nuclear option. While the French and the Japa- 
nese get far more of their electricity from nuclear plants than we do, nobody in the 
U.S. has even considered building one here for years. Instead, the most recent 
debates have centered on dismantling plants that were never allowed to operate. 
America needs to again examine the nuclear risks against the benefits in a rational, 
unemotional way. 

Contributions from each of these options—coal, petroleum, nuclear—can 
make a difference in the strength of the American economy. 

No matter what we do as a nation, America will always have to import much 
of its oil. But the producing countries will always need to sell, and to buy what we 
have to sell. 

The trick is for America to make the right energy choices, so its economy 
can remain as strong as possible. Only through our economic strength can we 
maintain our leadership role in the world, and right now, producing as much 
domestic energy as possible makes good, solid economic sense. 
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Asia Series 


In Bangkok, good things come 
in enormous packages. 


There was a time in Thailand when 
pachyderms meant political power, 
and a white elephant was worth its 
weight in gold. While times have 


changed—elephants today are used 


to symbolize good luck instead of 
wealth—there are still a number of 
big surprises in store for the busi 
nessman in old Siam. 


Mai pen rai. 

Pronounced “my pen rye:’ this is 
translated as “it doesn’t matter’ 
and it conveys the Thai attitude 
toward business and life as well 
It means it’s best to avoid open 


conflicts and negotiate patiently 
—shouting will get you nowhere 


Shy Thais. 

Thais seldom invite foreigners 
home—entertaining is done in 
restaurants. Use a private dining 
room at the Oriental Hotel (tel. 
236-0400) for special occasions 


The how of the wai. 
Instead of a handshake, try the 
Thai form of greeting, the wai 
(pronounced “why”’). Bring your 
palms together, fingers up, and 
bow— it's most respectful 


Northwest notes. 

Northwest flies more people to 
Asia from the U.S. than any other 
airline. And, in addition to our en- 
hanced First and Executive Class 
service—featuring our award win- 
ning cuisine—we offer something 
that no other U.S. airline can: the 
knowledge and insight that come 
from more than 40 years of help- 
ing people do business in Asia. For 
international reservations, just call 
your travel agent or Northwest at 
1-800-447-4747. To find out more 
about doing business in Asia, call 
extension 176, at 1-800-553-2215. 


© 1990 Northwest Airlines, inc 
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‘GRAPEVINE 





By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by Daniel S. Levy 





A Wilder 
Tax Ploy 


Here’s a radical notion: put- 
ting the Democrats on record 
as the party committed to “no 
new taxes.” The scheme is the 
latest ploy from Virginia Dem- 
ocratic leader Paul Goldman, 
political aide to Douglas Wild- 
er, the nation’s only black Gov- 
ernor. Goldman will present a 
read-my-lips resolution to this 


Talking Heads 


Sweepstakes 





weck’s meeting of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, 
where its chances are akin to 
Michael Dukakis’ making a 
comeback, But Goldman’s 
gambit highlights the distinc- 
tion between his man Wilder 
(who has slashed spending 
rather than raise taxes in Vir- 
ginia) and both the Democrat- 
ic congressional budget negoti- 
ators and Mario Cuomo, who 
personally favors a federal tax 
hike for the most affluent 
Americans. ““We have too 
many rubber stamps in Wash- 
ington,” says Goldman, strik- 
ing a populist chord that Wild- 


er may echo in 1992. 


The Water 


Weapon 
If the 


economic 





Who is winning the battle to be the 
most interviewed “outside expert” on 
the Iraqi crisis? Here is a tally of TV 
appearances (on the three morning 
shows, the weekend gabfests, MacNeil/ 


Lehrer and Nightline) and of mentions in major print publications 
(as tabulated by the Nexis database) during the month of August. 





Expert 


Les Aspin 
House 
Armed 
Services 
chairman 
Sam Nunn 
Senate 
Armed 
Services 
chairman 


Henry 


Kissinger 
Former 


0 
255] 


6 | 
cae” 172) 
tree’ [2] 
Former 
eC 
chairman 
Riper [4 ] 
28 


Brookings 

expert 
James 
Schlesinger 
Former 
Defense | 54 | 
Secretary 





TV / Print 


Basic Wisdom 


That the public may not support 
any military action that is not 
purely defensive. 


That the taking of hostages 
“cannot be allowed to dominate 
our policy.” 


That America’s national 
interests require forcing the 
Iraqis out of Kuwait and a long 
stalemate would be dangerous. 


That the U.S. could “clean the 
clocks” of Iraq in combat, but 
then warns that the operation 
would be bloody. 


That the crisis has ushered ina 
new era of belligerence over 
resources like oil. 


That freeing Kuwait is 
unrealistic. “We should forget 
right now about that particular 
objective.” 


blockade 
against Iraq does not bite 
quickly enough, and Bush de- 
cides he would like to raise the 
ante without launching an at- 





tack, he has an intriguing op- 
tion: cut off the water. Iraq's 
major rivers wash down from 
Turkey and Syria, two nations 
that are part of the alliance 
against Saddam Hussein. Tur- 
key, which has already cut off 
key Iraqi oil pipelines, is in the 
better position to severely dis- 
rupt the flow. With some effort, 
the Ataturk dam on the Eu- 
phrates River could be used as 
a plug on the crucial water sup- 
ply, and there are already 
enough antiaircraft missiles in 
place to defend it from Iraqi 
bombers. Another, more waste- 
ful proposal is simply to divert 
feeder rivers into desert areas. 
U.S. officials are aware that the 
Iraqi regime worries about a 
cutoff: in the early days of 
the crisis, Baghdad pointedly 


warned Turkey not to tamper 


with its water. 


Vanity Flare 


For 20 years, California’s mo- 


tor vehicles department has is- | 


sued aptly named vanity li- 
cense plates to 1.1 million 
drivers who feel the need to 
show off their initials, spouse’s 
name and favorite baseball 
teams to fellow travelers. 
While the state has always cast 
a cold eye toward entries that 
use nasty ethnic or sexual 
terms, more than 300 tags with 
variations of the words dago 
and wop slipped through. Re- 
sponding to complaints from 
the Sons of Italy organization, 
California has issued an un- 
precedented recall of dicey 
plates that sport such titles as 
DUMDAGO, I4KWOP, DAGO- 
GoD and ToPpwop. Some driv- 
ers were allowed to keep their 
tags, like the "SOs music-enthu- 
siast owner of DUWoP39, But 


| many of the Italian Americans 


who proudly tool around above 
the offending plates are balk- 
ing at giving them up: 162 driv- 
ers have requested a hearing in 
order to hold on to them. 


Indecent Exposure 


Military officials note that since 
media outlets started reporting 
the names and hometowns of 
departing servicemen, there 
has been a dramatic and dis- 
turbing increase in pornograph- 
ic calls to the wives and families 
left behind. “That’s why we 
didn’t want the names pub- 
lished in the first place,” sighs a 
Pentagon spokesman. a 








PATRIOT 
OF THE WEEK 





KING 


helped 
and fight-fixing charges and 





Confessions of an S.0.B. Now it 
turns out that the foundation he 
heads spent $40,000 to buy 
2,000 copies of the book—at 
retail price—at various 
bookstores around the country. 


THANKS, WE NEEDED 





Marketing, like nature, abhors 
a vacuum, so the real question 
is what took them so long. In 


domination 
candies. Only a killjoy would 
point out that they're not really 
the holes. 


THE RETURN TO 
SENDER STAMP 
STEVE 
GOBIE 
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A New World 


The Helsinki summit is only the latest sign of how Saddam’s belligerence 
is transforming global alignments and shaking up established truths 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


t was certainly nothing that Saddam 
Hussein intended, but his invasion of 
Kuwait bore its most significant fruit 
on Sunday. For the first time since 
World War II, the leaders of the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union met each other not as 
cold war adversaries or even as wary rivals 
to make their competition more manage- 
able, but as partners cooperating against 
a common enemy: Saddam. Presidents 
George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachev ar- 
rived in Helsinki fully agreed on their ob- 
jective: an unconditional Iraqi pullout. 
As the summit began, Gorbachev pre- 
sented Bush with a cartoon showing the two 
| as boxers, with a figure representing the 
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cold war knocked senseless at their feet and 
a referee with a globe for a head raising 
their hands in joint triumph. Most of the 
session was devoted to the gulf; Bush aides 
asserted that neither the presence of Soviet 
military advisers in Iraq nor Moscow’s call 
for a Middle East conference that would 
discuss not only Kuwait but the Israeli-Pal- 
estinian impasse and the civil war in Leba- 
non as well posed a major impediment to 
cooperation. En route to the summit, Bush 
declared himself in favor of technical help 
that would enable the Sovicts to increase oil 
production and replace some of the output 
cut off from Iraq and Kuwait 

Day before yesterday, such superpowe! 
cooperation against a nation that had long 
been an ally of the Kremlin's would have 


| 
been inconceivable. But their new quasi al | 
liance is the most striking, though very far 
from the only example of a proposition | 
that has gathered force over the past six | 
wecks: Saddam's power grab and the U.S.- 
led opposition to it have so shaken up glob 
al political and power calculations that the 
world will never be the same 

Bush and his aides talked about the 
showdown leading to a new world order 
‘If the nations of the world, acting togeth 
er, continue as they have been, we will set 
in place the cornerstone of an internation- 
al order more peaceful than any that we 
have known,” said Bush in Helsinki. 

The eventual course of many of the 
changes may not be determined for months | 
or even years. The efficacy of sanctions and | 





Modern and ancient modes of transportation symbolize a Saudi problem: the kingdom will have to open itself up 


embargo, the future constellation of power 
in the Arab world, the ability of the United 
Nations finally to become the peacekeeping 
organization its creators envisioned—all 
hinge heavily on when and how the crisis is 
finally resolved. But at least the main areas 
of upheaval are becoming clear: 


U.S.-SOVIET RELATIONS. Moscow so 
far has played a role that looks as if it might 
have been scripted in the White House. It 
has been fully supportive of U.S. efforts— 
cutting off arms to Iraq, voting for U.N. reso- 
lutions establishing a worldwide embargo— 
without claiming any major part for itself. 
And it has rebuffed all attempts to drive a 
wedge between itself and Washington. In 
what was officially described as a “frank” 
(diplospeak for stormy) meeting in Moscow 
with Baghdad Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz, 
Gorbachev repeated his insistence that 
there is only one way to end the crisis: uncon- 
ditional Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait. 
There are differences, of course. At a 
minimum, though, the days when every 
Third World clash threatened to bring ona 
confrontation between nuclear superpow- 
ers backing rival clients seem to be over. At 
best, there is hope for continued U.S.- 
Soviet collaboration to maintain interna- 
tional order. The gulf crisis, says Georgi 
Arbatov, a leading Soviet Americanolo- 
gist, “will make quite a few people—those 
who may also have adventurous desires 
and who would act in a reckless way— 





aware that they won't be able to play the 
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U.S. and the Soviet Union against each 
other anymore. Instead they will probably 
face cooperation between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S.” 


THE U.S. ROLE. The crisis has proved 
that now there really is only one superpow- 
er—at least if a superpower is defined as a 
country able and willing to send a major 
fighting force halfway around the globe to 
uphold world order. But even the U.S. can 
act most effectively only as the leader of a 
world coalition painstakingly cobbled to- 
gether. And that places restraints on U.S. 
freedom of action. Says Richard Murphy, 
senior fellow at the Council on Foreign 
Relations: “There are a number of silken 
ropes around us.” 

Administration officials fear that they 
may come under pressure from allies who 
care a great deal about their oil supply but 
very little about Kuwaiti independence to 
effect a compromise allowing Saddam 
Hussein to save at least some face. Bush 
aides recognize they may have to settle for 
an arrangement under which Iraq dis- 
gorges Kuwait but Saddam stays in power, 
still a menace armed with chemical and, in 
not too many years, nuclear weapons. To 
contain him, Secretary of State James Bak- 
er last week put forward a rather vague 
idea for a Middle Eastern regional security 
alliance. That could sanction a long-term 
American military presence in the area, 
though possibly one composed of naval 
rather than air or ground forces. 





| much and whose legislators are squawking 


A more immediate restraint is that the 
U.S. is an odd combination of superpower 
and beggar, pressed by both its gargantuan 
budget deficits and domestic public opin- 
ion to solicit heavy allied contributions to- 
ward the cost of confronting Iraq with a 
huge, and overwhelmingly American, mili- 
tary machine. Baker and Secretary of the 
Treasury Nicholas Brady hit the road last 
week to drum up pledges totaling about 
$25 billion in cash or kind (i.e., troops and 
logistical support) from Europe, Asia and 
the Middle East. A substantial part of the 
$25 billion will go to help out the econo- 
mies of the states hit hardest by disruption 
of commerce with Iraq, including Jordan | 
and Egypt. Reporters flying with Baker to | 
Saudi Arabia presented the Secretary with | 
a begging cup inscribed NOTHING LESS 
THAN A BILLION, PLEASE. 

Baker filled his cup in the Middle East: 
he got a Saudi commitment to pay almost 
all “in-country costs” (transportation, wa- 
ter, fuel) of maintaining the U.S. forces de- 
fending the kingdom, and a pledge from 
the Kuwaiti government in exile to kick in 
an additional $5 billion, at least half of 
which would go to Desert Shield. Britain, 
though financially strapped, promised a 
further contribution in the form of addi- 
tional troops rather than cash. Japanese 
officials told Brady they would put up 
more than the $1 billion they had pledged 
but did not specify an amount. West Ger- 
many, which has yet to contribute anything 
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Men volunteering for the Saudi National Guard: women may get a 
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larger role in public life too 
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at the idea of offering anything significant, 
is in for some arm twisting when Baker vis- 
its Bonn this week. 

In any event the gulf crisis poses a 
make-or-break test for America’s tenure as 
sole superpower. For now the public is sol- 
idly united behind Bush’s policy. But that 
could change if the crisis has an unhappy 
ending: a prolonged stalemate combined 
with deep domestic recession, a settlement 
allowing Iraq to keep some fruits of aggres- 
sion, a bloody and inconclusive war. Some 
experts fear that any such outcome would 
inspire a resurgence of isolationism that 
would put a speedy stop to any ideas of 
building a New World Order. 


SAUDI ARABIA AND THE GULF 
STATES. No longer can the Saudis exist 
in semifeudal isolation; they must open 
themselves externally and internally. Invit- 
ing U.S. military forces to defend them was 
only the first step. King Fahd took another 
last week by urging Saudi women as well as 
young men to assist in the national defense 
effort. This week authorities will begin reg- 


istering women volunteers for work in hos- | 


pitals and medical services. That may grad- 
ually open the way for greater female 
participation in the kingdom’s public life. 
Saudi women remain severely restricted; 
they are forbidden by law to drive, and so 
far they have been limited to jobs such as 
teaching in girls’ schools, where they do 
not come into regular contact with men. 

Eventually, Saudi Arabia and the 
equally feudal emirates, sheikdoms and 
sultanates of the gulf (Oman, Bahrain, Qa- 
tar, the United Arab Emirates—and Ku- 
wait, if Saddam Husscin lets go) will also 
have to share more of their oil riches with 
the poorer Arab states, through invest- 
ment and development aid. The bitter re- 
sentment of their wealth and isolation, 
fanned but not originated by Saddam Hus- 
sein, has come as a salutary shock to their 
rulers. Some may be realizing too that it is 
unhealthy for as much as 60% of their pop- 
ulations to be composed of foreign work- 
ers (Palestinians, Pakistanis, Egyptians, 
Filipinos) who are excluded from citizen- 
ship or any other role in public life. They 
may even feel obliged to broaden the par- 
ticipation of their own citizens in govern- 
ment and politics. 


ARAB UNITY. The facade (it was never 
much more than that) of Arab unity has 
been irreparably shattered by the necessity 
for Riyadh and the gulf states to ask for 
Western protection against their supposed 
Arab brother Saddam. The deepening divi- 
sion was underlined by the resignation last 
week of Chedli Klibi, a Tunisian, as secre- 
tary-general of the 21-member Arab 
League; he had been heavily criticized for 
balking at Egyptian attempts to get the 
league to authorize the sending of Arab 
troops to defend Saudi Arabia. Some ob- 




















servers speculate that the league may split 
in two: an anti-Saddam faction based in 
Cairo and a pro-Saddam grouping based in 
Tunis. That might be all to the good; it 
would leave the moderates free to pursue 
their own interests without the necessity of 
trying to reach some sort of consensus with 
Saddam’s supporters. 

Whether or not there is a formal split, 
many Middle Eastern experts expect pow- 
er and influence in the Arab world to flow 
to a new axis of Saudi Arabia, Egypt and 
Syria. Some glimmerings of this alignment 
surfaced last week when Egypt and Syria 
agreed to send as many as 50,000 more sol- 
diers to help defend the Saudis. The new 
grouping would not be entirely reassuring 
to the U.S. unless Syria’s leader, Hafez As- 
sad, completely abandons support of Pal- 
estinian terrorist groups. But the U.S. 
would benefit if Egypt developed political 
influence to match the cultural clout it al- 
ready wields as a supplier of films, books, 
newspapers and teachers to much of the 
Arab world. 

The big loser in the Arab realignment is 
Yasser Arafat of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. His support of Iraq has 
earned him the enmity of Egypt, as well as 
Saudi Arabia and the gulf states that had 
been the P.L.O.’s principal financiers. Abu 
Dhabi would not even let Arafat’s plane 
touch down on its territory last week. Dubai 
grudgingly permitted a landing when the 
aircraft ran dangerously low on fuel, but 
only on the condition that Arafat not set 
foot outside the plane. 


ISRAEL. Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir 
told visiting U.S, Senator Alan Cranston of 
California last week, “I am sure that it will 
be easier to promote peace between Israel 


Saddam Hussein's forces are preparing for war too: a female member of the Iraqi People’s Army taking part in daily drills in Baghdad 


and the Arabs after the gulf crisis is over.” 
Shamir did not explain his reasoning, but it 
is conceivable that Israel could be helped 
by a squelching of the implacable Saddam 
and by increased influence for the less hos- 
tile Saudis and Egyptians. On the other 
hand, the U.S. will be under greater pres- 
sure than ever from its Arab friends to lean 
on Israel for a solution to the eternal Pales- 
tinian problem. And the crisis demon- 
Strates that Israel is no longer necessarily 
the No. 1 U.S. priority and the top U.S. 
strategic ally in the region. Ensuring the 
flow of oil has become an even more sharp- 
ly perceived vital American interest, and 
the friendship of the Saudis and Egyptians 
accordingly seems all the more significant. 
One illustration: when Bush last week 
promised, Congress willing, to forgive 
Egypt's $7 billion military debt to the U.S., 
Israel could only wail, How come you're 
willing to do that for Cairo and not to erase 
our $4.6 billion foreign debt? 


THE UNITED NATIONS. The organiza- 
tion, long derided as tangential at best, was 
quietly making a comeback by mediating 
settlements in such trouble spots as Namib- 
ia and Angola. In the gulf crisis it has func- 
tioned at long last as its creators hoped it 
would 45 years ago, focusing world condem- 
nation on an aggressor, authorizing a global 
embargo and even voting to permit the use 
of force to back up that squeeze. The Bush 
Administration would like to make the U.N. 
a cornerstone of its plans to construct a New 
World Order. The U.N. will continue to be 
effective, however, only so long as no pro- 
posed action runs counter to the interests 
of any of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council (the U.S., Britain, 


France, the Soviet Union and China). Oth- 
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erwise, it will be hamstrung again by vetoes. 

Conceivably, the U.N. could one day 
throw its umbrella over a new peacekeep- 
ing (i.¢., Iraq-containment) force in the 
Middle East; it has already voted to dis- 
patch 20,000 soldiers and civilians from 
various countries to police a prospective 
settlement in Cambodia. For some time, 
though, its primary tool to enforce its deci- 
sions will probably continue to be the em- 
bargo. Not long ago, such economic sanc- 
tions were considered useless. But that 
thinking is changing. British Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher, formerly the loud- 
est voice in the sanctions-never-succeed 
school, stated last week, “It is just becom- 
ing obvious that some of them are begin- 
ning to work.” 

At the same time, one tactic that has 
worked all too well in past showdowns is 
failing so far. Saddam Hussein has taken 
hostages by the thousands. But the U.S. 
and other Western governments—para- 
lyzed in the past by fear of harm to hos- 
tages, and willing to strike bad deals to get 
them freed—this time have insisted that 
they will not be diverted from their funda- 
mental policies. Up to now they have been 
as good as their word, and there has been 
surprisingly little outcry about rescuing the 
hostages first. 

Many of these changes could be quickly 
reversed, most notably if the confrontation | 
with Saddam should come to open war. 
But then there would be other changes, as 
hard to forecast as they are dreadful to 
contemplate. Win, lose or draw, Iraq’s dic- 
tator made a mark on history by invading 
Kuwait Aug. 2; nothing will again look 
quite the way it did Aug. 1. —Reported by 
Dean Fischer/Riyadh, Dan Goodgame/Washington 
and J.F.0. McAllister with Baker 
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Bush’s Other Summit 





The President has skillfully mobilized the battle against Saddam 
Hussein. Now can he lead the fight against the U.S. deficit? 





By CARL BERNSTEIN 


ike Mikhail Gorbachev, George 

Bush may have welcomed their ren- 

dezvous last weekend as a respite 
from problems at home. Just before the 
President departed for Helsinki, he as- 
cended another summit, this one devoted 
to hammering out a plan to contain the ex- 
ploding federal deficit. 

The urgency of the task facing the con- 
gressional and White House budget negoti- 
ators, whom Bush left closeted at Andrews 
Air Force Base in Maryland, was alarmingly 


. 
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clear. Because of declining revenues from 
the weak economy, estimates of next year’s 
budget gap are leaping into the strato- 
sphere. Budget Director Richard Darman 
projects a shortfall for fiscal year 1991 of 
$250 billion, and some economists predict 


that if rising oil prices tip the U.S. into a | 


deep recession, the figure could climb to 
$400 billion. If no agreement on the budget 
can be reached by Oct. 1, draconian spend- 
ing cuts mandated by the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings law will go into effect, crippling 
every government agency from the Agricul- 
ture Department to the Pentagon. 

That is a prospect so dire that neither 
side will allow it to occur. For the first time 
since the talks began four months ago, 
Democrats and Republicans both seemed 
more interested in working out a deal than 








Republican leader Bob Dole presents Bush with a real “budget buster” at last week's talks 





in political posturing. Bush believes the cri- | 
sis atmosphere arising from the showdown | 
with Saddam Hussein may be the best, and 
last, chance to stampede the Congress to- 
ward a budget agreement. 

Both sides remain publicly committed 
to their agreed-upon goal of cutting 
$50 billion out of the deficit next year as a 
down payment on $500 billion in reduc- 
tions by 1996, But despite the burst of bi- 
partisan determination, Bush is unlikely to | 
be presented with an accord when he re- 
turns to Washington. As the talks began, 
Democrats suggested instituting a vaguely 
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defined tax on energy and eliminating the 
income tax provision that reduces the mar- 
ginal tax rate for the wealthiest Americans 
from 33% to 28%. Both ideas are anathe- 
ma to Republicans, some of whom, like 





House minority whip Newt Gingrich, are 
calling for tax cuts to blunt the edge of a re- 
cession. G.O.P, leaders responded with a 
call for a cut in capital gains taxes, which 
Democrats adamantly oppose, along with 
higher levies on tobacco and alcoholic bev- 
erages and a $10,000 limit on individual 
deductions for state and local taxes. 

By entering the talks himself, Bush 
hoped to pressure both sides to forge an 
agreement in time to announce it in a na- 
tionally televised address on Tuesday 
night. Failing that, he may use the speech 


passe or to make a dramatic offer to break 
the deadlock. Not even his closest advisers 
could say which option Bush would take. 
Bush’s remarkable progress in welding 
together an international coalition to op- 
pose Iraq’s aggression has thrown into 
even higher relief the sluggish, indecisive 
pace he has set on domestic affairs since 
taking office. Lack of progress on the defi- 
cit is only one symptom of the governmen- 


tal gridlock that has become the rule in | 


Washington, Although both the House 


and Senate passed versions of legislation | 


that would for the first time establish a na- 
tional child-care system, the bill has been 
stalled in a conference committee. So has 
the Clean Air Act, which would curb nox- 
ious emissions into the atmosphere. Other 
important legislation on civil rights and 
campaign finance reform has been threat- 
ened with presidential vetoes or stymied by 
partisan squabbling. 

Bush has been willing to take huge risks, 
make tough decisions, spend money quickly 
and put American soldiers in danger in the 
Persian Gulf. By contrast, his domestic pos- 
ture has been low profile, low risk and 
largely ineffectual. Why is there this con- 
trast in the President's performance? 

The answer, in part, is that despite the 
higher stakes involved in a military ven- 
ture, the President, Congress and the 
American people find it easier to embark 
on a foreign crusade than to agree on solu- 
tions to complex domestic problems. Any 
attempt to raise taxes or prune an estab- 
lished domestic program, no matter how 
costly, ineffectual or obsolete, raises howls 
of outrage from those it benefits. Bush is 
experienced and confident on internation- 
al relations. The issue and the threat to 
US. interests in the gulf are clear. On do- 
mestic affairs, he holds few strong personal 
views. Having transformed himself from a 
progressive Republican into a Reaganite 
in order to become Vice President, Bush 
lost his policy compass. On the domestic 


scene, his strength has been politics, not | 
ideas. Where there is no existing political 


consensus, Bush has been unwilling to ex- 
pend any of his political popularity in order 
to lead the nation. 

“Bush has been terrific on the Middle 
East,” says Joseph Califano, Jimmy Car- 
ter’s Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. “But it’s easier to deal with than 
the problems at home. It’s more glamorous 
and exciting when you have Saddam or evil 
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either to blast those he blames for the im- 
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The fact that the most innovative spreadsheets, 
databases, and accounting packages have shown 
up first on Macintosh should tell you something 
about the Macintosh system. A system so versatile, 

it can even run MS-DOS sofiware, should you need 
it, As well as programs wnitien for the UNIX world. 


Uniike any other personal computer a Macintosh is designed from the ground up to work logically and 
intuitively, the way people do. So people actually use it, And they get more done with it. A fact supported by 
a recent study” where MIS managers rated Macintosh user productivity an astonishing 37% bigher than 
MS-DOS. Which, in practical terms, is like giving people three extra hours in each workday 
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Inan industry that lalles a lot about standards, Macintosh is the only computer that actually has maintained a consistent standard since its introduction. So not only does our 
entire family of computers work with each otber but a program that runs on our very first Macintosh will also run on our latest and most powerful Macintosh 


Macintosh printers, scanners, and other peripherals are built around the 
~ principle that a person should be able to plug something in, and then 

Se ES I EE start using it. So unlike systems that require you to study lengthy manu 
als, or flip switches, or take things apart, our peripherals all connect 
simply and logically. With the result that nothing gets in the way of what 
a computer is really supposed to do: help you get things done. 


Every Macintosh we make comes with built-in networking. So put 
ting a Macintosh network together is as simple as just plugging one 
machine into the next. On top of that, a Macintosh can also be made 
part of the most popular PC networks, such as those made by Novell, 
3Com, and Banyan. 


For those impressed by sheer volume, Macintosh’ is 
more than happy to be compared disk for disk with any- 
one. After all, we run thousands of innovative business 
programs, as well as MS-DOS and even UNIX" software. 

But because Macintosh programs all run in the 
same graphic and intuitive way, you can start getting 
results with them much faster. And because they're all 
written to work together, you can easily move informa- 
tion back and forth between them. In short, Macintosh 
programs work in a way that lets people get more done’ 

Give us a call at 800-538-9696, ext. 450, for the 
name of your nearest authorized Apple reseller. Because 
itS not how many programs you have that matters. Its 
what you can do with them. 
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communism as the enemy. It’s not that 
simple when, say, you've got a million her- 
oin addicts, a massive crime problem, pov- 
erty, lousy education, no health care, urban 
decay, alcoholism.” 

The failure to address domestic issues is 
becoming especially ominous given the lat- 
est harbingers of hard times ahead and the 
inattention to the country’s most corrosive 
problems; a national debt of $3 trillion, 30 
million citizens who live in abject poverty, 
the highest homicide rate in the industrial- 
ized world and disgracefully failing schools. 
Such problems, says Democratic Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, are the real mea- 
sure of what fighting the cold war cost the 
U.S. “For half a century we put all our best 
energies and best minds into the issues of 
the cold war, just as now in the gulf we are 
putting them into the first post-cold war cri- 
sis. The results of that disparity of energy 
are apparent all around us.” 

Why is there no outrage apparent in 
the country about the failure to deal with 
these harsh realities? Howard Baker, the 
former Senate Republican leader and 
White House chief of staff, speaks of “a 
lack of national will” to declare war on the 
more elusive enemies within. “You have 
immediate consequences if you let Saddam 
get away with a large share of the world’s 
oil,” he notes. “But it’s not equally obvious 
to the American people that something 
terrible is going to happen if we don’t re- 
duce the deficit, or reform entitlements, or 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT THE CLEAN AIR ACT 


Both houses passed bills to strengthen civil 


Diverging on acid rain and car pollution, the 


address the problems of education and rights protections. Claiming that they House and Senate versions must be 
drugs and crime.” Roger Wilkins, the black mandate racial quotas, Bush promised a reconciled. The auto and coal industries are 
writer and former Justice Department offi- veto. Acompromise is sought. trying to weaken the bill. 


cial, also detects a national bent for escape 
and relief in foreign adventure. “I think we 
can always be galvanized by the threat of 
barbarians,” says Wilkins. “Our feelings 
about the Soviets, and now Saddam, 
weren't terribly different from the Crusad- 
ers’ views about the infidels.” And, says 
Wilkins, affluent whites are opposed to 
large public expenditures that might bene- 
fit the black and Hispanic underclass. 
lowa Republican Congressman Jim Leach, 
widely regarded as one of the more intel- 
lectually gifted members of the House, 
cites “a weakness of character in American 
politics that has very professional, smart 
people isolating special-interest groups 
and pandering to their interests, putting 
them and their campaign contributions 
ahead of national interest.” 

John Brademas, the president of New 
York University and former House Demo- 
cratic whip, bristles at Bush’s contention 
that America has more will than wallet for 
domestic renewal. “We're still the richest 
nation in history,” says Brademas. “We 
lack the will. We can afford to deal with 
our problems. Everybody has to sacrifice, 
but so far George Bush has not been will- 
ing to call for that. Iraq is less difficult.” It 
is long past time for Bush to begin leading 
the nation as purposefully at home as he 
does in foreign affairs. — Reported by 
Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Congressional conferees face a daunting task in devising a child-care bill. The House 
version expands the tax credit for lower-income families, but that could cost the Treasury 
$18 billion in lost tax revenues. Many lawmakers fear they will look like spendthrifts if 
such a costly program is launched when deficits are mounting. 
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New cars look good. They feel good. New cars even smell good. But the true test of a luxury 
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something new and exciting about the car aren't nearly as great as the chances of discovering a handful 
of loose change between the seats. When the honeymoon is over...that’s when you'll discover the 
real difference between ordinary luxury cars and the Acura Legend. 

The Legend grows on you. Its available leather seats fit to your body, its 24-valve V-6 engine 
revs more and more freely as more and more miles roll up on the odometer, its controls are placed 
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so thoughtfully that, in time, you'll find yourself not simply driving the car, but interacting with it. 

Perhaps that’s why the Legend Coupe was named to Car and Driver magazine's list of ten best 
cars in 1988, 1989 and once again in 1990. And why Legend Coupe owners are so satisfied. 

So, as you shop for your next new car, wed like you to do three things. First, enjoy the new car 
feel. Second, enjoy the new car smell. And finally, remember that Acura owners are still enjoying 
their cars long after both have worn off. 

Call 1-800-TO-ACURA for more information or the name of 
the Acura dealer that is nearest to you. Precision crafted performance. 














Gorbachev’s Home Remedy 


Facing a restive nation and a populist riv t rival, the S the Soviet President prepares 
to unveil a 500-Day Plan aimed at transforming the economy 





By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


ven for someone as optimistic as Mi- 
khail Gorbachev, the news from the 
front lines of perestroika these days 
has been decidedly bleak. The patience of 
Soviet consumers has become completely 
shopworn, oil-industry workers are threat- 


ening to go on strike, and even army officers | 


grumble publicly about low living standards. 
While a record harvest lies rotting in the 
fields, bread—that staple of Russian life— 
has joined the growing list of scarce goods. 
Meanwhile, pressure mounts for the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzh- 
kov to resign. Most worrisome of all for the 
Kremlin, the once monolithic Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics seems ever closer to 
fragmenting into bits and pieces. 

Before heading off for the welcome re- 
lief of superpower summitry, Gorbachev 
dispatched a telegram around the country 
ordering local authorities to make sure 
that peasants deliver grain to help solve the 
bread shortage. To ease tensions in the 
army, he issued a decree on improving the 
legal and economic rights of military per- 
sonnel. A committee of top officials from 
Moscow and the republics has been set to 
work by Gorbachev on drafting a new trea- 
ty of the union. But one major item of 
business, so important that it may deter- 
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The front line of perestroika: the homeless camping near Red Square last week 


mine Gorbachev's political future and the 
very fate of the country, awaits his return 
this week: finishing the draft of a new plan 
for introducing a market economy. 

Since Gorbachev became President in 
March, he has tried to wield the extra pow- 
ers of the office to steer the country away 
from a centralized system, where everyone 
took orders from above, toward a society 
where decisions would come from below 
and be coordinated with a vastly reduced 
administrative center. The only problem is 
that the old chain of command has all but 
collapsed, and nothing has arisen to take 
its place. The President’s decrees have 
been largely ignored by the country’s res- 
tive republics, determined to grab as much 
authority as they can from Moscow. Lead- 
ing the revolt has been the country’s largest 
republic, Russia, and Gorbachev's long- 
time political rival, Boris Yeltsin. 

After Yeltsin became chairman of the 
Russian parliament in May, he vowed that 
the republic would follow its own radical re- 
form program, known as the 500 Day Plan, 
with or without Kremlin approval. Then, ina 
dramatic about-face last month, Gorbachev 
invited the Russians to submit their scheme 
as the basis for a new economic program for 
the central government, to be drafted by a 
commission led by economist Stanislav Sha- 
talin, a member of the group of Gorbachev 


advisers who make up the Presidential 
Council. The decision to join forces with 
Yeltsin was a masterstroke. By siding with 
the maverick Russian leader, who enjoys 
widespread popular support, Gorbachev im- 
proved his chances of pushing through re- 
forms in an increasingly fractious country. 
The Shatalin program, worked out with 
cooperation from the republics, represents 
a radical departure from the Kremlin's 
fumbling efforts in the past to develop a 
“regulated market economy” that would 
be subject to central control. At the heart 
of the plan is a scheme to privatize state- 
owned property. In what would amount to 
a vast redistribution of national wealth, 
large enterprises would be converted into 
sharcholding medium- and 
small-size businesses and shops would be 
put on the market; and land would be of- 
fered for sale to peasants. The Shatalin 
program also proposes the step-by-step de- 
regulation of prices, with some controls on 
“basic necessities,” along with the creation 
of a free market in hard currency. Like the 
original Yeltsin plan, everything is sup- 
posed to unfold within 500 days, beginning 
with a 100-day period of “administrative” 
measures to stabilize the value of the ruble 
The decision to set up the Shatalin com- 
mission undercut the wobbly Ryzhkov gov- 
ernment’s efforts to formulate a new eco- 
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nomic-reform package to replace a 
program that the national parliament 
roundly rejected in June. During a meeting 
with the Gorbachev- Yeltsin team last 
month, Ryzhkov reportedly protested that 
the group’s decentralization schemes would 
“ruin and bury the Soviet Union.” Deputy 
Prime Minister Leonid Abalkin, the gov- 
ernment’s chief economic guru, has also 
charged that “everything is being done to 
malign and overrun this last stronghold” — 
the central government. But the leaders of 
the Russian republic take a different view. 
As Yeltsin bluntly put it: “I consider the res- 
ignation of the Ryzhkov government a con- 
dition for the successful implementation of 
economic reforms.” And he is not alone. 
Members of a radical parliamentary bloc, 
the Interregional Group, plan to press for'a 
no-confidence yote when the U.S.S.R. Su- 
preme Soviet convenes this week. 

Although Gorbachev supports the Sha- 
talin plan, he does not appear ready to 
break ranks with Ryzhkov and has even 
warned against a destabilizing shakeup of 
the central government. Gorbachev has 
suggested a compromise: an economic 
package following the Shatalin group 
guidelines, with amendments taken from 
the Ryzhkov proposals. The unified pro- 
gram, which will be prepared by a third 
group, led by economist Abel Aganbegyan, 
will be submitted for debate to the republi- 
can and national parliaments. The Rus- 
sians, for their part, have made clear that 
they want only the Shatalin plan and not 
the mixed version, which Yeltsin said was 
like mating “a hedgehog and a snake.” 

The economy has been worsened by 
the collapse of the country’s food-distribu- 
tion system. The shortage of bread in Mos- 
cow reached such proportions last week 
that Mayor Gavril Popov proposed wage 
hikes for bakery workers to attract more 
employees and even suggested that army | 
conscripts be pressed into service at the ov- 
ens. The list of excuses—breakdowns and 
labor problems at factories, outdated 
equipment, transport troubles and an un- 
expected rise in demand for bread— 
sounded all too familiar to Russians, who 
are already fuming over the scarcity of cig- 
arettes. As the government daily /zvestia 
sardonically noted: “We should not be sur- 
prised by the fact that yet one more item 
has gone on the list of shortages—we 
should be surprised that anything can still 
be found in the stores.” 

Gorbachev can still make a dramatic 





bid to win back public confidence by dis- 
missing the increasingly unpopular Ryzh- 
kov government. He might also hitch a ride 
with Russia’s rising star, Yeltsin, even if he 
had to play a more circumscribed role as 
President. But Gorbachev's options are 
fast dwindling. Not only bread is in short 
supply these days. So is time. Whatever 
economic program is approved, it may 
prove too much to ask a weary and divided 
nation that has been languishing for years 

to wait another 500 days. s | 
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America Abroad 


Strobe Talbott 
Welcome to Yeltsin Country 


VLADIVOSTOK 
B arring a typhoon in the Sea of Japan or a full-scale war in the Persian Gulf, a 
squadron of American warships will steam into Vladivostok’s Golden Horn 
harbor this week for the first visit by the U.S. Navy in more than 50 years. Last 
week, while a pinafored band practiced The Stars and Stripes Forever in Revolu- 
tion Square, Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze was a few blocks away, ad- 
dressing a conference of about 100 experts on Asia from 19 countries. “Not bad 
for what is still officially classified as a closed city,” remarked Vladimir Kuznet- 
sov, the provincial governor. 

Vladivostok (pop. 660,000) 
is a microcosm of the struggle 
between the forces of reform 
and reaction, openness and xe- 
nophobia that is seething 
throughout the U.S.S.R. The 
city, with its magnificent har- 
bor, could be the commercial 
gateway to Siberia and the So- 
viet Far East, which constitute 
the largest expanse of un- 
tapped natural resources in the 
world. The Maritime Prov- 
ince’s fishing and timber indus- 
tries already earn enough hard 
currency from exports to have 
donated Japanese-made sports 
cars to the region’s police, who 
need the fancy wheels to catch 
equally well-equipped smug- 
glers and black marketeers. 

The Vladivostok city government and growing private sector want to attract 
foreign capital and credits by creating a “free-enterprise zone.” Scoul and To- 
kyo would be only about an hour away by air—if international flights were al- 
lowed to land here. But Vladivostok is home to the Soviet Pacific fleet, and the 
naval high command is more concerned with keeping out spies than with letting 
in businessmen—or any other foreigners. To permit last week's conference, 
Shevardnadze had to enlist Mikhail Gorbachev's help in overruling the Ministry 
of Defense. 

“We welcome the chance to show some hospitality,” says Viktor Tumanoy, a 
foreign-trade official. “But such occasions are still exceptions to the rules. We want 
the rules changed. The more our people see of the outside world, the more they 
want to be part of it.” 

The debate over when to open the city is rapidly becoming an issue in the rivalry 
between Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin, the hard-charging populist leader of the 
Russian Federation. During a visit here last month, Yeltsin vowed that if the Soviet 
government did not lift restrictions permanently and soon, the Russian parliament 
would do so on its own. As a result, this is now Yeltsin country. 

When they arrive this week, the U.S. sailors are likely to be more impressed by 
the natural beauty of the surroundings than by the Soviet naval power on display in 
the harbor. There at her moorings is the Minsk, a helicopter carrier of a class that 
sent the Pentagon into a frenzy of alarm in the 1970s. It is about half the size of the 
U.S. flattops on duty in the gulf. Nearby are a number of formidable-looking de- 
stroyers and guided-missile cruisers, but they are outnumbered by a long row of de- 
crepit submarines literally rusting away at dockside and good for little more than 
the cannibalization of parts. For years these vessels have figured in Western bean 
counters’ assessments of the Red Menace. When forced upon the Soviet military, 
glasnost often reveals more waste and weakness than strength. 

Vladimir Lukin, a Yeltsin ally in the Russian parliament, told last week’s con- 
ference, “Vladivostok’s biggest secret is that there should be no secrets here.”” Lo- 
cal citizens applauded vigorously, but the few uniformed officers in attendance 
scowled in silence. . 





Vladivostok: microcosm of the national struggle 
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THE FUTURE: CAN WE REALLY 


GET THERE FROM HERE? 


- 











The future used to 
be so much fun. It had 
allure. It had enchantment. 
It had verve. 
But sadly, it had very little 
to do with reality. 

The future of today needs 
a little more focus. 
Especially when it comes to 
business and computing 
systems. Novell networking 
software can unite your 
past with your future. 

So you keep the equip- 
ment you have. Buy different 
kinds of computers if you 
want. And they'll all 
work together. More power- 
fully and more productively. 
We planned it that way. 
lf linking your future 
with your past seems like 
a good idea today, just 
imagine how good it will 
sound ten years from now. 


Or a hundred. 


The Past, Present, and Future 
of Network Computing. 




















Measuring the Embargo’s Bite 


Even if some countries relent and send emergency food and 
medicine to Baghdad, Saddam still faces a cash crunch 


raqi television's ubiquitous stand-in for 

Saddam Hussein faced the camera with 
a doleful expression. “The children of 
Iraq,” he claimed last week, “are dying be- 
cause they are being deprived of their food 
and milk and medicine.” With the U.N.- 
backed embargo only five weeks old, Bagh- 
dad’s charge seemed extremely dubious. 
Diplomats in the Iraqi capital reported 
that despite lines at bakeries and prepara- 
tions for rationing, no staples have disap- 
peared from the shelves. 

Precisely when the economic pressure 


° 

=e 
will begin to hurt and whether it will force 
Saddam to pull out of Kuwait as the U.N. 
demands have become the biggest impon- 
derables in the gulf confrontation. Iraq 
earns almost all its foreign exchange by 
selling oil abroad, and it imports three- 
quarters of its food and much of its manu- 
factured goods. Thus economic sanctions 
are likely to hit Iraq hard, but only over six 
months to a year. 

Analysts offer different estimates of how 
long food supplies might last, though most 
agree that no Iraqis will be malnourished for 
at least a year. Even then, food will not pro- 
vide the strongest lever for pushing Iraqi 
troops out of Kuwait. Iraq had a bumper 
wheat harvest this year and is seasonally self- 
sufficient in many fruits and vegetables. 


32 


Much more of the country can—and no 
doubt will—be used to grow food. 

lhere is also a loophole in the Security 
Council resolution imposing the embargo. 
It provides that for humanitarian pur- 
poses, food and medical relief shipments 
to Iraq will be allowed. A Security Council 
advisory committee met last week to work 
out a definition of “humanitarian” but got 
nowhere. It is scheduled to meet again this 
weck. 

In fact, many nations would decide for 
themselves. Jordan even now says it will 


not interrupt delivery of food and medi- 
cine to Iraq or its import of Iraqi oil. China 
and Iran hint they are rethinking the ques- 
tion. Altogether, nine countries have indi- 
cated that they may seek exemptions from 
the embargo. From these early signals it is 
clear that starvation will not become a 
U.N. weapon. The U.S. does not want to 
starve Iraq either; its plan is to make Iraqis’ 
diet so minimal that they will become re- 
sentful and discontented. 

At the same time, Iraq’s semideve- 
loped economy is likely to grind on in 
straitened circumstances for many months. 
The need for imported clothing and house- 
hold appliances is not pressing. As the 
shortage of spare parts becomes acute, wa- 
ter and power supplies will only gradually 
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Shoppers in Baghdad: in spite of long lines at bakeries, staples are still in stock 
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begin to decline. “There is scope for flexi- 
bility on Iraq’s part for making do in a self- 
contained economy,” says Marshall Wiley, 
a former U.S. ambassador to Oman. 

Nor is Saddam’s biggest asset, his 1 mil- 
lion-man military, in danger of fading 
away. Iraq has stockpiled conventional 
weapons and spare parts and is continuing 
to assemble exotic ones—including mis- 
siles and chemical warheads. “Iraq is rea- 
sonably well stocked with parts and ammu- 
nition, but only until a shooting war breaks 
out,” says a White House official. “Then 
they're out of everything.” 

Saddam’s most painful shortage, the 
one that might break him, is money. Iraq 
earned more than $15 billion from its 
exports last year, and 97% of that came 
from oil. Now it cannot sell abroad, and no 
money is coming into the country. It has 
already lost $2.1 billion in potential oil in- 
come since it invaded Kuwait 
in early August. In due course, 
Baghdad's treasury will be 
empty. 

Thus far, friendly Arab 
neighbors like Jordan and Ye- 
men have been willing to sup- 
ply some of Iraq’s needs with 
road and air shipments. Pro- 
fessional smugglers are al- 
ready operating along the bor- 
ders with Turkey and Iran and 
in small dhows on the gulf 
But blockade runners 
demand cash payments, usual- 
ly far higher than the market 
price, for their goods. “If Iraq 
has money, things will contin- 
ue to get in, including food,” 
says Rodney Wilson, head of 
the economics department at 
the University of Durham, 
England. “But now there’s no 
money coming in, and nobody 
is going to provide credit.” 

The key question is how 
much foreign exchange Iraq 
has and how long it will last. 
rhe higher estimates put Sad- 
dam’s reserves at $10 billion to 
$12 billion. Last year the country spent 
more than $17 billion on imports. Though 
Baghdad will buy what it can this year, the 
cost of embargo breaking will increase and 
the money will run out. 

One way or another, the sanctions cal- 
culation seems to come back to the same 
time frame: six months to a year. If the in- 
ternational coalition holds together that 
long, Saddam should be hurting badly. 
The question then will be whether the 
pain will force him to withdraw from Ku- 
wait or push him into violent attack. 
While the embargo is widely seen as an al- 
ternative to war, it is still possible that it 
might lead to one. — By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
William Dowell/Cairo, with other bureaus 
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Held over 


two more nights. 


Two For Breakfast rates now playing four nights a week! 


We've got your ticket to a truly relaxing long weekend. Because now, 
Marriott's Two For Breakfast Weekend” rates are available Thursday” 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday nights...giving you up to four days to 
kick back and enjoy yourself. You pay one great low price that 
includes a complete breakfast for two each morning. (Kids’ breakfasts 
are just $1.95!) So escape to Marriott...and turn this weekend into a 
mini-vacation. Call any Marriott, your travel professional, or the toll- 
free number below. 


1-800-USA-WKND 


$ 
per night, 
from not per person. 








Availability is limited through 12/30/90 at over 165 participating hotels 
Not availab Jew York Mamiott Marquis and some resorts 
Rates vary by location and are not applicable to groups. * Requires a Friday stay 
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Science Teacher Fred Holtzclaw 
Has Successfully Created Energy In 
room. 


In the nearly 20 years that Mr. Holtzclaw has been teaching high 
school science in Tennessee, he’s learned a lot about energy. How to impart 
enthusiasm, for instance. The hard work needed to overcome inertia. And most 
difficult of all, what to do about burn-out. 

He's not alone. Every day, teachers all over the country face the 
same challenges. 

That’s why Martin Marietta is helping to underwrite a new regional 
Academy for Teachers of Science and Math at the University of Tennessee. It’s 
an intensive program of study and discussion for Martin Marietta Fellows; out- 
standing educators in all grade levels. Through the Academy, the private sector, 
government and academia are all joining together to support a critical educational 
initiative by President Bush. 

It's important to help keep things moving in the classroom, and teachers 
adn Holtzclaw ba Soi right place to cme If we want to fire-up the master- 
minds of tomorrow, the best thing we can do is 
keep our outstanding teachers energized today. wesc ie end ahi celeb 


MASTERMINDING TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGIES 
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« Road to Bangkok. 


Ona pre-meeting run outside 
Bangkok, you'll find some uncommon 
jogging companions. 

You're on the fast track in Thailand. 
And United got you there. 

United gives you more nonstops to 
Asia and the Pacific than any other airline. 
And each one provides the best in 
international travel, including, in First 
Class, sleeper seats and our exclusive 
Concierge Service. 

United. Rededicated to giving you 
the service you deserve. Come fly the 


friendly skies. 
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KING FAHD AND ALL 250 OF HIS 
IMMEDIATE FAMILY, THE EMIR 
OF KUWAIT, SENATOR NUNN 
AND GENERAL SCHWARZKOPF. 
YOU MAY THEN FIRE AT WILL. 


IN CASE OF ATTACK THE U.S. WILL CONFER 
WITH FRENCH, BRITISH AND OTHER ALLIED FORCE 
COMMANDERS , COORDINATING WITH SOVIET 
CONTACTS, THEN JOINTLY CONFER WITH 

GULF STATES, THE SYRIANS, THE EGYPTIANS 


Who’s in Charge There? 








Divided chains of command in the gulf may work fine now, but 
an order to attack Iraq could lead to confusion 


he commander of all U.S. forces in the 

gulf, General H. Norman Schwarzkopf, 
firmly denies he has “any disagreement 
whatsoever with any agreement” between 
the U.S. and Saudi Arabia. “Storm-in’ 
Norman,” as some of his detractors call 
him, dismisses published reports that he 
complained to the Pentagon about a Saudi 
request for veto power over future Ameri- 
can action. He adds, “I participated in the 
formulation of the agreement.” 

True enough, but the basis for the de- 
ployment of nearly 100,000 U.S. troops— 
so far—on Saudi territory is defined in a 
memorandum just three pages long. Not 
only is the document “extremely general,” 
according to those who have read it, but it 
is being kept secret at the request of the 
Saudi government. Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney, who negotiated it in Jidda 
last month, described it as a 
“sort of” status-of-forces 
agreement, something that 
usually takes the form of a 
treaty. 

In a Saudi draft, the memo 
named King Fahd overall com- 
mander, with Schwarzkopf 
and the Saudi Defense Minis- 
ter, Prince Sultan, as his depu- 
ties. Schwarzkopf objected— 
as did George Bush—and it 
was rewritten to establish sep- 
arate, parallel commands: U.S. 
troops in one, Saudi and allied 
Arab forces in the other. 

The U.S. could not take 
command of Saudi forces and 
was unwilling to subordinate 





American troops to them, so Schwarzkopf 
was given a divided command. At a press 
conference later, Schwarzkopf explained, 
“This is not NATO, O.K.? There is not one 
supreme commander, and there doesn’t 
need to be.” Added White House spokes- 
man Marlin Fitzwater: “The chain of com- 
mand has been working very well.” 

The new military relationship with Sau- 
di Arabia has indeed gone smoothly so far, 
but its vagueness is causing some uneasi- 
ness on Capitol Hill. “There are a number 
of loose ends to be tied up,” says Les As- 
pin, chairman of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee. Senator Sam Nunn says 
flatly, “We cannot give the Saudis a veto on 
operations.” 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
chairman Claiborne Pell has formally 
asked the Pentagon to send over copies 
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General Schwarzkopf, right, visits his troops in Saudi Arabia 








of any exchanges of letters or oral 
agreements with gulf governments. That 
includes not only Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait but also Bahrain, Qatar, Oman and 
the United Arab Emirates, all of which 
have agreed to base U.S. warplanes on 
their soil. 

Bush has repeatedly said he ordered 
American forces to Saudi Arabia only to 
deter Iraqi aggression and, if necessary, re- 
pel it. For defensive purposes, the military 
coordination at most levels seems work- 
able. Schwarzkopf and the Saudi com- 
mander, Licut. General Khalid bin Sultan, 
meet several times a day, as do their main 
deputies. U.S. ground troops have been as- 
signed to a sector along the gulf and south 
of Kuwait, while 30,000 Saudi and Islamic 
troops are deployed west of U.S. positions 
and in the far north, a thin line between the 
Americans and the Iraqi and Kuwaiti bor- 
ders. U.S., Saudi and British fighter planes 
are monitored day and night by AWACS ra- 
dar aircraft, which feed their information 
to an air-control station at Dhahran. The 
ground station relays flight instructions to 
all the fighters, which maneuver in as- 
signed patrol sectors. 

“On balance, the defensive issues have 
been pretty well worked out,” says General 
George Crist, one of Schwarzkopf’s prede- 
cessors as head of Central Command, 
which was originally set up as the Rapid 
Deployment Force and which planned Op- 
eration Desert Shield. Many of the ques- 
tions about a potential attack have not 
been addressed because Crist contends, “I 
don’t think the Administration is clear 
what it wants to do.” 

Senior U.S. officials reply that any 
counterattack on Iraq would be mounted 
almost exclusively by aircraft and missiles. 
U.S. and allied ground forces would be 
ordered to hold their positions—a mission 
that does not require extensive 
coordination. 

Because General Khalid spoke publicly 
about the need for consultations on future 
action, it was widely assumed that Saudi 
Arabia might be reluctant to contemplate 
an attack on Iraq if sanctions fail. A 
senior Administration official in Wash- 
ington dismisses that notion. 
* “They urge us almost every day 
3 to go in and kick Saddam Hus- 
i sein out,” he says. “The truth is 
& that there’s not much consulta- 
> tion required. Anything we 
* need to do, we can do.” Ina 
month or so, when the U.S. 
completes its military buildup, 
Washington will easily gain | 
Saudi approval if it intends to 
mount an attack on Iraq. All it 
would require is a nod from 
King Fahd to the man who, in 
effect, commands Saudi as 
well as U.S. troops: President 
Bush. ~~ By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 
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‘Once they earned good wages, but now they languish in sprawling, sweltering tent cities infested with snakes and scorpions 









On the Edge of Tragedy 


Trapped in a scorching wasteland between Jordan and Iraq and growing in 
number every day, tens of thousands of refugees struggle to survive 


By JON D. HULL SHAALAN ONE 


clia Tabono lies semiconscious 
on a cot, her swollen face glisten- 
ing with sweat and sand. An intra- 


venous tube drips saline solution into her 
veins, as a friend, Thelma Nonatura, a fel- 
low Filipino, desperately fans a piece of 
cardboard to combat the 95° heat. Six 
wecks ago, Tabono, 38, worked as a seam- 
stress in Kuwait City. Now she is among 
tens of thousands of refugees struggling to 
survive in a strip of scorched desert be- 
tween Iraq and Jordan. “Our lives have 
been destroyed,” murmurs Nonatura. “I 
can’t feel anything anymore.” 

In the next cot an elderly Sri Lankan 
woman shakes uncontrollably, her frail 
body racked by thirst, hunger and the blis- 





tering heat. “I’ve never seen anything like 
this,” says Dr. Khaled Abu-Halimceh of the 
Jordanian Red Crescent Society, who treats | 


| 60 patients a day in the makeshift medical 


tent. “Without more water, medicine and 
food, we'll be faced with a disaster.” 

While some of the Western hostages 
anxiously await chartered jets out of Bagh- 
dad, more than 70,000 refugees are 
trapped in a 43-mile-wide swath of no- 
man’s-land between Jordan and _ Iraq. 
Largely from India, the Philippines, Paki- 
stan and Bangladesh, these refugees once 
worked in Kuwait at jobs the natives dis- 
dained: as drivers, waiters and maids. 
Though never wealthy, they earned good 
wages and had become accustomed to the 
air-conditioned placidity of their adopted 
country. Today they languish in three 
sprawling, filthy tent cities, called Shaalan 
One, Two and Three, erected in a swelter- 
ing moonscape infested with snakes and 
scorpions. At least 10 refugees, including 
two babies, have already died of dehydra- 
tion and exposure. Says Xavier Emman- 





uelli, president of the French relief organi- 
zation Doctors Without Borders: “These 
people are hostages of the desert.” 

Every day brings 15,000 to 20,000 more 
refugees pouring out of Iraq, and Jordani- 
an Officials predict that as many as | mil- 
lion more may arrive in the coming wecks. 
Apart from the massive crowds in the bor- 
der camps, Jordan is swamped with 
110,000 refugees packed into dozens of 
transit camps in Amman. The cash-starved 
kingdom insists that it cannot cope with the 
additional tens of thousands still stranded 
at the border, waiting to cross. “The plight 
of these people has only evoked the faint- 
est of responses from the world communi- 
ty,” complains Crown Prince Hassan, King 
Hussein’s brother. 

So far, 250,000 refugees have been re- 
patriated through Jordan, most of them 
Egyptians traveling by plane and ship from 
the port of Aqaba. The number of daily 
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flights from Amman has doubled from 50 
to 100 in an effort to evacuate the refugees. 
India is averaging six flights a day, while 
Pakistan, which has resettled about 7,000 
| citizens, sent a passenger ship to Aqaba 
last week. The International Organization 
for Migration has launched a $50 million 
airlift program to aid Sri Lankans, Bangla- 
deshis and others whose impoverished 
countries have offered little help. 

Despite donations of more than $100 
million in food, supplies and cash grants 
from dozens of governments and charity 








\W 
Ahostage of the desert seeks relief 


groups, the relief effort remains confused 
and inadequate. No central authority ap- 
pears in control, and the distribution of 
food and water is dangerously disorganized. 

At the Shaalan One camp, civility ends 
when the water truck arrives. As cries of 
“Water! Water!” crupt in a babel of lan 
guages from hundreds of parched throats, 
menandwomen battle theirway to the nozzle 


| of the tanker. One feverish man grabs a stone 


and threatens to bash a competitor's skull. 
Meanwhile, most of the precious liquid spills 
on the ground and vanishes into the sand. 

















Dehydration is the most critical prob- 
lem in the camps. Jordanian officials say | 
they are supplying water as quickly as they | 
can, but it is simply not fast enough. Dozens 
of men holding buckets gather around a dry 
water hose attached to a water tank, their 
faces expressing a fear just short of panic. 
“Please, we've been standing here for nine 
hours waiting for water,” says Romis Alli, 45, 
a Bangladeshi who worked at the Meridien 
Hotel in Kuwait City. Ali, in his second 
week at the camp, hasn't had anything to 
drink in 20 hours. He had his last meal, a 
slice of stale bread, two days ago. 

Each day at noon, huge lines form be- 
hind relief trucks carrying the daily rations | 
of pita bread, tomatoes, cucumbers and 
cheese. Beneath a tarp of sheets and blan- 
kets, Mashama Nawaz, 35, a Pakistani, sits 
with his wife and three children. His 
daughter, only two, sleeps on the ground, 
as relatives try to keep her cool. “Yester 
day they gave me one piece of bread and 
three tomatoes,” says Nawaz. “I kept tell- 
ing them I have children to feed, and they 


2| kept saying ‘We are sorry.’ ” 


Shouts of excitement greet the arrival 


=| of two Jordanian entreprencurs driving a 


pickup truck loaded with ice. A brick-size 
chunk goes for one Jordanian dinar 
(about $1.50), and the sellers profit 
handsomely—though not as well as they 
might. Many of the refugees are penni- 
less, forced to leave their life savings be- 
hind in Kuwaiti bank accounts long since 
looted by Iraqi troops. 

Just beyond the truck, a miniature des- 
ert tornado forms, funneling sand toward 
the cloudless sky and scattering garbage as 
it dances through the camp. “We are not 
poor people who can live in the desert,” 
says Mohammed Tahir, 30, who worked for 
12 years in Kuwait in an Indian restaurant. 
“We had jobs and apartments and good 
lives.” Tahir has been in no-man’s-land for 
seven days. As frightened as he was by life 
in Kuwait after the Iraqi invasion, Tahir in- 
sists there is no comparison. He says, “I 
have come to a place that is even worse than 
what I left behind.” — With reporting by 
Jamil Hamad/Ruweished 

















Saddam’s VIP Guests 


mong the spoils of war that fell into Iraq’s hands when its 
troops stormed Kuwait were 17 prisoners who had been 
serving sentences ranging from five years to life in a Kuwait 
City jail. The convicts turned out to be a valuable prize. The 
17, all linked to the Shi‘ite terrorist group Islamic Jihad, were 
convicted for killing six people in the 1983 bombings of the 
U.S. and French embassies and other targets in the Kuwaiti 
capital. Islamic Jihad, which has ties to Iran, has repeatedly 
demanded freedom for the 17 prisoners as one of the condi- 
tions for the release of Western hostages held in Lebanon. 
The most common theory is that the prisoners are being 
kept in a Baghdad hotel, where they are free to come and go 





but not to leave the city. There were unconfirmed reports last 
week that two Lebanese members of the group had already re- 
turned to Lebanon. Western terrorism experts believe Sad- 
dam could be especially interested in one of the prisoners, 
Mustafa Badreddin, a Syrian-trained explosives expert who is 
the brother-in-law of Imad Mughniyah, a Lebanese terrorist 
and suspected kidnapper identified as the mastermind behind 
the 1985 hijacking of TWA Flight 847. Originally scheduled to 
fly from Athens to Rome, the plane was eventually taken to 
Beirut, where Robert Dean Stethem, a U.S. Navy diver who 
was a passenger on the flight, was beaten and shot to death. 
Saddam conceivably could try to enlist Mustafa and his col- 
leagues in terrorist acts against the U.S., release them to Iran 
as a goodwill gesture or keep them as a trump card in negotia- 
tions with the West. 2 
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The Decline 
Of New York | 


|A surge of brutal killings has shaken the 
Big Apple to its core. Frightened residents 
now wonder if Gotham’s treasures are 





Do you think the quality of life 
in New York City has become 
better in the past few years? 


worth the hassle—and the risk. 








By JOELLEATTINGER NEW YORK 


f,as Lewis Mumford wrote, cities were 
created as “a means of bringing heav- 

en down to earth” and “a symbol of 

} the possible,” New York is the epit- 
ome of those dreams. No other city’s 
skyline thrusts so aggressively toward the 
heavens, pulling down the clouds like a 
monarch shrugging into a cloak. No other 
city’s history so embodies the idea of inno- 
vation and achievement in such a dazzling 
range of human endeavors. “There is no 
place like it, no place with an atom of its 
glory, pride and exultancy,” novelist Thom- 
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as Wolfe rhapsodized in 1935. “It lays its 
hand upon a man’s bowels; he grows drunk 
with ecstasy; he grows young and full of glo- 
ry, he feels that he can never die.” 

That is why New York was for more 
than two centuries—and still is—a beacon 
for the best, brightest and bravest people 
from all over the U.S. and all around the 
world. They come to test themselves against 
the toughest competition, to make a buck, 
to reinvent lives that seem stale in any other 
setting. As the song that has become the 
city’s unofficial anthem puts it, “If I can 
make it there, I'd make it anywhere.” 

In virtually every category, New York 
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has the best, the biggest, the most—except 
for civility, of which it has the least. With a 
flood of new arrivals from Europe, the Sovi- 
et Union and the Third World, New York’s 
population has rebounded from its 1980 low 
of 7 million to an estimated 8 million, more 
than twice as many as runner-up Los Ange- 
les. Washington may be the home of Con- 
gress and the President, but New York is the 
financial capital of the world. Even with the 
rise of Japan and Germany, the New York 
Stock Exchange remains the world’s most 
prestigious financial market, on which 
stocks worth trillions of dollars are traded. 
In culture too, New York remains a 


Brooklyn: a crack arrest, top; gazing at Manhattan from the East River 








pacesetter. Other cities would be proud to 
have one world-class performing troupe. 
New York has dozens, including the Metro- 
politan Opera, the New York Philharmon- 
ic, the American Ballet Theater, the Alvin 
Ailey American Dance Theater, and the 
Manhattan Theater Club. As a showcase 
for theater, Broadway has few rivals—un- 
less they are the city’s own off-Broadway 
and off-off-Broadway productions. Its col- 
lection of museums is a gallery in itself 

But just as the sheer size of New York's 
population makes possible a dazzling smor- 
gasbord of urban delights, it also magnifies 
a myriad of social ills. Only about 1 of every 


100 New Yorkers is homeless, but that 
adds up to 90,000 people huddling in shel- 
ters or cking out a life of not-so-quict des- 
peration on the street. A mere 1 in 300 
New Yorkers may be a victim of Arps, but 
that totals 27,000 people, a staggering 19% 
of all confirmed cases in the U.S. Says Paul 
Grogan, president of the Local Initiatives 
Support Corp., a nonprofit housing-devel- 
opment organization: “New York is the 
same as every place 

Until recently, the negative aspects of 
New York living were more than compen- 
sated by the exhilaration of simply being 
there. As architecture critic Ada Louise 


only more so.” 








Huxtable says, “When it is good, New York 
is very, very good. Which is why New York- 
ers put up with so much that is bad.’ Over 
the decades, Gothamites have evolved a 
hard-boiled, calculating approach to life 
that enables them to enjoy the city’s mani- 
fold pleasures while minimizing its most 
egregious hassles. Says Brigette Moore, 19, 
a college student from Brooklyn’s Sheeps- 
head Bay section: “I wouldn't have wanted 
to grow up in any other city. I think people 
in other parts of the country are more lim- 
ited. In New York you have the privilege to 
be anything you want.” 

But that balance has now begun to shift 








Reason: a surge of drugs and violent crime 
that government officials seem utterly un- 
able to combat. Eight other major cities 
have higher homicide rates, but New 
York’s carnage dwarfs theirs in absolute 
terms. Last year 1,905 people were mur- 
dered in New York, more than twice as 
many as in Los Angeles. In the first five 
months of this year, 888 homicides were 
committed, setting a pace that will result in 
a new record if it goes unchecked. 

The victims have been of all races, all 
classes, all ages. This summer, in one eight- 
day period, four children were killed by 
stray gunshots as they played on the side- 
walks, toddled in their grandmother's 
kitchens or slept soundly in their own beds. 
Six others have been wounded since late 
June. So many have died that a new slang 
term has been coined to describe them: 
“mushrooms,” as vulnerable as tiny plants 
that spring up underfoot. 

The city was still absorbing those hor 
rors two weeks ago when Sean Healy, a 
prosecutor in the Bronx district attorney’s 
office, was cut down by a hail of gunfire as 
he selected a package of doughnuts from 
the shelf of a neighborhood grocery. That 
same day Vander Beatty, a former politi- 
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cal power in Brooklyn attempting a come- 
back by running for district leader, was 
shot to death in his campaign headquar- 
ters. The prime suspect, according to po- 
lice, was a longtime friend who was alleg- 
edly angry over the manner in which a 
lawyer who had been recommended by 
Beatty had handled his alimony case. 


hen last week came the murder 

of 22-year-old Brian Watkins, 

an avid tennis buff from Provo, 

Utah, on a subway platform in 

midtown Manhattan. Over the 

years, his family frequently made a pilgrim- 

age to watch the U.S. Open tennis tourna- 

ment in Queens. En route to dinner at 

Tavern on the Green, a popular tourist at- 

traction, the family was attacked by a 

group of eight black and Hispanic youths. 

After one of the gang cut open his father’s 

pocket to get at his money and punched his 

mother in the face, Brian jumped to his 

parents’ defense. He was stabbed with a 

four-inch butterfly knife and died 40 min- 
utes later at St. Vincent's Hospital 

The shock of Watkins’ death was inten- 

sified by the venality of its alleged motive. 

According to police, the suspects are mem- 











bers of F.T.S. (an abbreviated obscenity), a 
Queens youth gang that requires its mem- 
bers to commit a mugging as an initiation 
rite. They were reportedly trying to raise 
cash to finance an evening of frolicking at 
Roseland, a nearby dance hall, where six 
suspects were arrested. Two others were 
rounded up later. 

Like the brutal rape of the Central Park 
jogger and the murder of Yusuf Hawkins 
in the Bensonhurst section of Brooklyn last 
year, Watkins’ death quickly assumed a 
larger symbolic meaning. Outside the city 
it confirmed what most Americans already 
believed: New York is an exciting but dan- 
gerous place. Among New Yorkers it rein- 
forced the spreading conviction that the 
city has spun out of control. A growing 
sense of vulnerability has been deepened 
by the belief that deadly violence, once 
mostly confined to crime-ridden ghetto 
neighborhoods that the police wrote off as 
free-fire zones, is now lashing out random- 
ly at anyone, anytime, even in areas once 
considered relatively safe. 

New Yorkers were quick to notice that 
the Watkins family were attacked even 
though they were traveling in a group of 
five, including three men. But such a pre- 








Metropolitan Museum: outsiders look in at a glitzy promotional party 
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caution did not prevent them—or thou 
sands of city residents—from being victim 
ized. “Crime is tearing at the vitals of this 
city and has completely altered ordinary 
life,” says Thomas Reppetto, president of 
the Citizens Crime Commission, a private 
watchdog group. “Worst of all, it is de- 
stroying the morale of our citizens.” 

The looming question in many minds was 
what, if anything, people could do to protect 
themselves when children were no longer 
safe in their beds. “New Yorkers can put up 
with dirty streets, poor schools and broken 
subways,” warns Mitchell Moss, director of 
the urban research center at New York Uni- 
versity. “But New Yorkers cannot take un- 
certainty—risks, yes, but not uncertainty.” 

At times the city has seemed so con- 
sumed with crime that it was incapable of 
thinking about anything else. Nursery- 
school teachers in some of the city’s tough- 
er neighborhoods train children barely old 
enough to talk to hit the floor at the sound 
of gunshots. They call them “firecrackers” 
and reward the swift with a lollipop 

What has most dismayed many New 
Yorkers is the tepid response of the city’s 
leaders to the surge of mayhem. Like every- 
one else in New York, Mayor David Dinkins 
and his handpicked police commissioner, 
Lee Brown, seem at a loss for remedies to 
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the worst crime wave to hit the city in a dec 
ade. “New York is in desperate need of lead- 
ership,” says Moss, “and it simply isn’t 
there.” A TIME/CNN poll of New Yorkers 
taken during this summer's rash of killings 
showed that only 47% approved of Dinkins’ 
performance, and an equal number believed 
he is no different or worse than his abrasive 
predecessor, Edward I. Koch 


ew York’s plunge into chaos 
cannot be blamed on Dinkins, 
who has been in office for only 
nine months, In fact, he has in 
herited the whirlwind sown by 
decades of benign neglect, misplaced prior- 
ities and outright incompetence at every 
level of government. If during the city’s 
close brush with bankruptcy during the 
1970s Gerald Ford was willing to let New 
York drop dead, the Reagan Administra- 
tion seemed eager to bury it. Since 1980, 
cutbacks in federal aid have cost New York 
billions, with funds for subsidized housing 
alone dropping $16 billion. Despite a series 
of state and local levies that now place New 
Yorkers among the most heavily taxed citi 
zens in the nation, the city has never recov- 
ered from those setbacks 
Most brutally hit have been basic social 
services. Even with the addition of 1,058 
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Subway: travelers seem lost in their own world 





If you could choose where you live, would you 


stay in New York City or move somewhere else? 
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new police officers in October, the force will 
still be 14% smaller than its 1975 level of 
31,683. Meanwhile crime, fueled by the 
drug epidemic, has jumped 25%. Since 
1987, the number of street sweepers has 
been slashed from 1,400 to 300, trash collec- 
tions in midtown Manhattan have been re- 
duced by a third, and what used to be daily 
rounds in the outer boroughs have been re- 
duced to twice a week. Epidemics of Arps, 
tuberculosis and syphilis have pushed the 
health-care system to the breaking point. As 
many New Yorkers are waiting for public 
housing as there are existing units, leading 
occupants to double or triple up in a frantic 
bid for shelter. “The chickens have come 
home to roost,” says Madeline Lee, execu- 
tive director of the New York Foundation, 
which supports community projects for the 
disadvantaged, “and New York doesn’t let 
anyone escape from the reality of that 

That reality includes an infrastructure 
so dilapidated that the very streets seem to 
be rising up in rebellion. A year ago, a se- 
ries of exploding steam pipes spewed carci- 
nogenic asbestos into apartment houses in 
Manhattan. When some residents moved 
back into their homes after a protracted 
cleanup, objects of value had been stolen 

During the roaring 1980s, it appeared 
that New York might slip by. High finance 
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and a booming real estate market trans- 
ported New York to a paroxysm of unbri- 
died capitalism, with all its attendant glitz 
and excess. At the height of the bull mar- 
ket, 60,000 new jobs were being created an- 
nually, luring droves of hyperambitious 
baby boomers to the canyons of Wall 
Street and midtown Manhattan. Nick- 
named “the Erector set,” a stable of real 
estate developers transformed the city- 
scape, throwing up 50 million sq. ft. of glis- 
tening office monoliths within Manhattan 
alone. New fortunes upended the city’s so- 
cial lineage, shoving Rockefeller and Astor 
aside for Trump, Steinberg and Kravis 
The new barons redefined wealth beyond 
Jay Gatsby’s wildest dreams, ensconcing 
themselves in palatial acries groaning with 
old masters and nouveau exorbitance. 

But behind the blinding glitter of the 
new multimillionaires, the city was failing 
the bulk of its citizens. Even the basic rudi- 
ments of civil behavior seemed to evapo- 
rate along with the glitter of the boom 
times. Every day 155,000 subway riders 
jump the turnstiles, denying the cash- 
strapped mass transit system at least $65 
million annually. The streets have become 
public rest rooms for both people and ani- 
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mals, even though failure to clean up after 
a pet dog carries fines of up to $100. What 
was once the bustle of a hyperkinetic city 
has become a demented frenzy. 


kyrocketing real estate prices (a 
one-room apartment that rents 
for $800 a month is considered a 
bargain) have driven middle- 
class families out of Manhattan 
and are threatening the creative enterprises 
that make the island a cultural oasis. Twenty 
years ago, about 50 or 60 new productions 
opened on Broadway each year. Today soar- 
ing costs have driven the price of an orches- 
tra seat to $60, and a healthy season yields 
no more than 35 new shows, only 12 of which 
are deemed successes. In dance alone, New 
York lost 55 world-class studios in the past 
four years. Others, including Martha Gra- 
ham Dance, are considering following the 
example of the Joffrey Ballet by establishing 
second and third homes in other cities. That 
means a shorter season in New York. “This 
is the most expensive, difficult and competi- 
tive city for arts organizations,” says David 
Resnicow, president of the Arts and Com- 
munications Counselors, which arranges 
sponsorships for corporations and cultural 









institutions. “You don’t have to be in New 
York to make it.” 

The daily litany of problems seems all 
the starker now because of the feverish 
boosterism that characterized Koch’s three 
terms as mayor. The 65-year-old Democrat 
lived and breathed New York, taking the 
pulse of the city through his own. “How’m 
I doin’?” was his constant question as he 
flitted from fire to shooting to gala to press 
conference. For much of his 12-year ten- 
ure, the answer was “O.K.” But rampant 
corruption within his administration and 
the widening economic and racial fissures 
in the city ultimately soured New Yorkers 
on their tireless but tiresome mayor. 

Last November New Yorkers turned to 
Dinkins in the hope that the cautious and 
gentle veteran clubhouse politician would 
heal the rifts among them and offer a mod- 
icum of racial peace. “A Gorgeous Mosa- 
ic” became the 63-year-old grandfather's 
metaphor for his divided city, and he 
pulled together an ethnically diverse elec- 
torate to become New York’s first black 
mayor by a narrow margin. Dinkins has 
named more minorities to top-level staff 
positions than any mayor before him and 
has drawn on a national pool of talent to 
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Financial district: the bustle of the streets is unabated 
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IBM LaserPrinter E 
should be at the top 
of your shopping list. See it today by 
calling 1 800 IBM-2468. ext. 982, 
for the name of your nearest IBM 
Authorized Dealer. 

The new IBM LaserPrinter E. 


other laser printer in “Dealer prices will vary 
its price range. 

For the same price as the HP 
LaserJet LIP, the IBM LaserPrinter E 
gives you all the advantages of laser 
quality output 25% faster, with four 
times the paper capacity, and twice 


speed and features to meet your 
exact needs. And that makes it the 
only affordable laser printer that lets 
you buy now and grow later. 

For example, if you decide you 
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want faster printing. you can double 
the LaserPrinter E’s speed. Or if your 
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If this is how your 
customers are paying, 





Is your business paying too high a discount 
rate for the “privilege” of accepting American 
Express? Now the Visa Profit Improvement 
Calculator can help you quickly determine 
how much more profitable your business could 
be while providing you with simple steps to 
help you turn a bigger profit. 

Call the toll-free number above to receive 
your free copy of the Profit Improvement 
Calculator. It will show you how much it’s 


really costing you to accept American Express. 
And along with the calculator, we'll include 
some no-nonsense strategies for improving 
your overall profit. 

One obvious strategy is to shift your Amer- 
ican Express transactions to more profitable 
payment options, including Visa. You'll learn 
how to do this without jeopardizing sales vol- 
ume. Another strategy is to negotiate a lower 
discount rate from American Express. We'll 
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give you solid facts you can use in these nego- 


tiations—facts that make American Express's 
higher discount rate hard to justify. 

For example, did you know American 
Express has only one-fifth as many cardhold- 
ers as Visa—and only half as many cardhold- 
ers with household incomes over $50,000? 
Or that most American Express cardholders 
carry a Visa card they could use instead, 
increasing your profits? Have you calculated 
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to turn a bigger profit. 
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the cost of waiting longer for American Ex- 
press to pay for your sales drafts? Our Profit 
Improvement Calculator will help you turn 
these facts to your advantage. 

Remember, other merchants—perhaps 
your competitors—will soon be calculating 
their new profits. Don’t miss your turn. Call 
Visa at 800-VISA-511. 
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by organizing vital everyday information and placing it at 
your fingertips. It’s so easy—just point and click and you’re on 


your way! Create investment plans and keep track of credit and 
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possessions for insurance purposes. Create vacation or business trip itineraries, along with a list of things to 

pack. Keep a journal of your ideas. Even make time-saving computerized grocery lists! The possibilities are 
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endless—but whatever the task, ee eg rtecect MeNee the RU’s DeskMate® Home Organizer software 


handles the details for you.And \"% because the Tandy 1000 RL is PC-compatible, you 
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programs. Ready-to-run systems start at under $750* So bring home the easiest-to-use personal computer 
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fill posts in his administration. With little 
fanfare, the silver-haired insider fashioned 
a slash-and-tax $28 billion budget that met 
with grudging approval from unions and 
business leaders alike 

But the battle for survival is being fought 
on the sidewalks of New York, not in the 
ledger books. And so far, Dinkins’ lacklus- 
ter performance has strengthened the un- 
settling sense that he is simply not up to his 
job. In the war against crime, Dinkins’ initia- 
tives have been piecemeal and halting, rang- 
ing from a stillborn gun-amnesty program 
(only 35 illegal firearms have been turned 
in) to the hiring of less than a fourth of the 
additional 5,000 officers that police com- 
missioner Brown contends are needed to 
win back the streets 

Part of the mayor's problem is style. Un- 
like the prickly Koch, Dinkins rarely raises 
his voice and disdains the finger-in-your 
chest aggressiveness that has characterized 
New York politicians since the days of Tam- 
many Hall. He is far more comfortable in 
quiet back-room negotiations than in public 
confrontations with unhappy constituents 
His finest hour may have been the lavish he- 
ro’s welcome the city provided in June for 
South African leader Nelson Mandela, for 
whom New York's warring ethnic groups 
seemed to put aside their differences during 


a three-day celebration of racial harmony 

4 more serious drawback is Dinkins’ re- 
luctance to attack problems in a direct and 
forceful way. Since January, for example 
the Flatbush section of Brooklyn has been 
roiled by a black boycott of two Korean gro 
cery stores that began after a Haitian wom- 
an accused the Koreans of assaulting her in 
an argument over a dollar's worth of fruit 
The shopowners obtained a civil court in- 
junction ordering the protesters to remain 
at least 50 ft. away from the shops’ en 
trances, but Dinkins has not ordered the po- 
lice to enforce it. Instead, he appointed a 


commission to review his handling of the a 





fair. Not surprisingly, the report it issued 
two weeks ago praised the mayor's conduct 
and lambasted Brooklyn district attorney 
Charles Hynes for not vigorously pushing 
the investigation and prosecution of the 
Haitian woman’s original complaint 


espite the mounting unease 
about his leadership, Dinkins 
remains unfazed. His re- 
sponse last week to demands 
that he publicly condemn the 
Watkins murder was characteristically oro- 
tund. Quoth the mayor: “I say that if two 
nations are in dispute and one diplomat 





says to the representative of another gov 


ermment 
ceedingly 


Her Majesty’s government is ex- 
everybody knows 
that means we’re mad as hell. Now, howev 
er, I’m prepared to say I’m mad as hell, not 
simply ‘We’re exceedingly distressed.” 
Even so, Dinkins’ remark was a signifi- 
shift pronounce- 
ments. At times the mayor has attempted 
to downplay the crime wave as a public re 
lations problem 
doing all it can to win back our streets 
Some of it has been to address the image of 


distressed,’ 


cant from his earlier 


“This administration is 


the city. People need to feel secure, and [a 
bad image] adversely impacts business and 
tourism.” He has also portrayed the out- 
break as a local manifestation of a national 
crisis beyond his control: “If the problems 
of drugs and crime were only in New York 
then you could ask, What is it that you folks 
are doing wrong? But all of our urban cen 
ters are afflicted similarly. The fact that it’s 
happening somewhere else doesn’t mean 
that I don’t have a problem to address. But 
the fact that the problem is regional or na- 
tionwide does say that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist in addressing it.’ Says 
Dinkins: “You to have credibility 
People have to have faith in you.” 

These days faith is in short supply. So is 
money. Megadeveloper Lew Rudin, who 


heads a corporate cheerleading organiza- 


have 
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Simulation, not in actual crash test. 
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The pertect accident? 


The front left corner of the 
northbound car has abruptly 
met the front left corner of 
the southbound car in an 
offset frontal impact. 

If two cars had to meet 
this way, how fortunate that 
they were both Mercedes. 
Because every new Mercedes- 
Benz has been designed from 
the drawing board up with 
this specific type of crash in 
mind. 
studies 


Mercedes - Benz 


show that serious accidents far 





more often involve offset than 
direct head-on impacts. So the 
forward chassis and body 
structure of a Mercedes-Benz 
is ingeniously configured to 
absorb, channel and distribute 
impact forces in both offset 
and head-on collisions. Aiming 
to blunt the thrust of kinetic 
energy before it reaches the 
area. 


passenger Aiming to 


sa 


( 


ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER 
CAR IN THE WORLD 





reduce the occupants’ risk of 
serious injury. 

Even with this defense 
against offset impacts, the 
absolutely no-risk, no-damage, 
no-injury accident is, and 
probably always will be, un- 
attainable. 

But that has never dis- 
couraged the engineers of 
Mercedes-Benz from trying. 
And never will. 

For further information 


on Mercedes-Benz safety, call 


1-800-243-9292 anytime. 











tion, Association for a Better New York, 
estimates it would take $5 trillion to bring 
his city back up to par. Although its annual 
budget is larger than that of all but two 
states, New York City is in a financial 
straitjacket, and the nation’s economic 
downturn, more harshly reflected in the 
Northeast than elsewhere, offers little 
hope for future relief. Says financier Felix 
Rohatyn, who devised the plan that saved 
New York from bankruptcy 15 years ago: 
“I just don’t see the light at the end of the 
tunnel. However, we cannot turn our back 
on the city now.” Facing a $1.8 billion 
shortfall, the Dinkins administration has 
been forced to raise taxes $800 million and 
cut city services more than $200 million. 
Such cutbacks mean that for average 
New Yorkers the struggle to attain what oth- 
er Americans take for granted will become 
even more grueling. The challenge is espe- 
cially tough for families with children. New 
York public schools are burdened with edu- 
cating 940,000 students, representing 150 
countries and speaking more than 100 lan- 
guages. Less than half read at or above grade 
level, 1 out of 3 drop out before their senior 
year, and those who do stay in school often 
take five to seven years to graduate from high 





Nation 
school. The system itself is rife with troubles. 
Almost a third of the city’s 32 local school 
boards are under investigation for corrup- 
tion, building maintenance has chalked up a 
$500 million backlog, and a basic in-school 
service like nursing care has been slashed 
86%. An impossible caseload of 1,000 high 
school students for every guidance counselor 
makes a mockery of the profession. 


ther New Yorkers are waging 
private wars for safe and af- 
fordable housing. Willie Olmo, 
an electronics technician who 
supports his wife Mabel and 
five daughters on a salary of $30,000, had 
nowhere to go last year when the landlord 
abandoned the apartment building in which 
the family lived. When police declined to 
drive away crack users who had set up a 
drug den in the building’s basement, Olmo 
picked up a baseball bat and chased them 
out himself. He then bought walkie-talkies 
with his own money and started a tenants’ 
patrol, which has since expanded into a 
neighborhood watch committee. Next he 
persuaded his neighbors to lease the build- 
ing from the city and manage it themselves. 
“We've tried to improve the neighborhood 












so we could live here,” says Mabel. “Rents 
everywhere else are too high.” 

For those who can afford it, the increas- 
ingly attractive choice is to leave New York 
behind. According to the Household Goods 
Carriers’ Bureau, which tracks the business 
of the city’s six largest moving companies, 
12,000 more customers moved out over the 
past two years than moved in. For the first 
time in this century, fear of crime is the main 
catalyst for this burgeoning exodus. “People 
may want to be here,” says Richard Ander- 
son, head of New York’s Regional Plan As- 
sociation, “but the things that drive them 
away are bubbling to the surface.” Says Lau- 
ra Ziman, a native New Yorker who recently 
fled to upstate New York with her husband 
and their two toddlers: “I love the city, but 
it’s just becoming unlivable.” 

So far the exodus from New York is no 
more than a trickle. But it could become a 
flood if the fear of crime begins to over- 
shadow the city’s unique combination of 
pizazz and opportunity. Unchecked vio- 
lence has already dulled the luster of the 
Big Apple. The daunting task before its 
leaders is to prevent it from rotting to the 
core. — Reported by Mary Cronin, Stephen 
Pomper and Janice C. Simpson/New York 





Staten Island Ferry: the misty harbor provides a moment of solitude 





Percent who agree with 
these statements 
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To live in New York City, people must be a little crazy 
Life in New York City brings out the worst in people 
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For people 
who like 
to smoke... 


LIGHTS 
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am 

Menthol 


11 mg “tar” 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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WEEKEND PRIVILEGES cs = 
Starting this fall, people who have these /$6*| will have more 








interesting weekends than people who don’t. Keep your eyes open. And your calendar clear. 








Youll Probably 
Pay More To Park 


These Vehicles Than To 
Fmance [hem. 





eep Cherokee Limited 3 
Jeep Cherokee Limi Eagle Premier ES 
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Financing Now Available At 
Your Jeep, and Eagle Dealer. 


Or OOO Cash Or 500 Cash 
| Back | Back 
On Jeep Cherokee Limited. On Eagle Premier ES. 


Now you can choose from 0% A.PR. financing or $1000° Now you can choose from 0% A.PR. financing or $1500*° 
cash back on the le; lary Jeep Cherokee, named “Best cash back on the European-inspired Eagle Premier ES, 
of the Best” by 4-Wheel & Off-Road magazine. with the most room of any car in its class.”* 
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What Makes New Yorkers Tick 


In America’s toughest city, even Mother Teresa tries to get a little edge 


n the first place, we have more weird- 

looking people in New York City than 

can be found in any other American 
city. Also, more rich people. We have so 
many rich people that I once came to the 
conclusion that other cities were sending 
us the rich people they wanted to get rid of 
(“Listen, if Frank down at the bank doesn’t 
quit talking about how much his Jaguar 
costs, we're just going to have to put him in 
the next shipment to New York”). Some of 
the weird-looking people and some of the 
rich people are the same people. Why 
would a rich person want to look weird? As 
we New Yorkers like to say, Go know. 

When I moved to New York, back in 
1961, I remember saying that 90% of the 
people walking along the street in Manhat- 
tan would be interviewed in any other 
town, and the other 10% would be arrest- 
ed. It’s got a lot weirder since then. 

Of course, it’s got weirder everywhere 
since then. But someone in a silly getup in 
Houston or Cleveland or Denver has to be 
aware that everyone is looking at him. If a 
300-Ib. man costumed as Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine walks onto a crosstown bus in New 
York carrying both an attaché case and a 
rib roast, the other passengers might 
glance up for a second, but then they'd go 
back to their tabloids. If you asked the driv- 
er why he didn’t seem to be regis- 
tering such a sight, he'd say, 
“Hey, whadaya—kidding? I seen 
a million guys like that. You 
think I'm some kinda farmer or 
something?” 

So if you're making a list of 
how New Yorkers differ from oth- 
er Americans—even other city 
dwellers—write “funny looking” 
near the top. Also write “jaded” 
or maybe “blasé”: New Yorkers 
have seen a million guys like that 
no matter what the guy is like. 
We've seen everything. We've 
We are not im- 
pressed, The common response of 
New Yorkers to the presence of 
the President in their city is not 
excitement but irritation. His mo- 


seen everybody 


Calvin Trillin has been a “resident 
out-of-towner" in Manhattan for 
nearly 30 years, an experience 
that he says is unrelated to the title 
of his forthcoming book, Enough’s 
Enough (and Other Rules of 
Life). 





By Calvin Trillin 


torcade is going to tie up traffic. He may 
think he’s in town to address the United 
Nations or raise money at one of those fat- 
cat banquets at the Waldorf, but as far as 
New Yorkers are concerned, he is there to 
cause them aggravation. And why, as a 
matter of fact, is the United Nations in 
New York? Also to cause aggravation, this 
time by taking up a lot of curb space with 
diplomatic-plates-only parking zones. In 
the minds of true New Yorkers, an awful 
lot that happens in the world happens to 
cause them aggravation. In fact, “aggrava- 
tion,” in that particular usage, is basically a 
New York word. I know there are people 
who think it’s a Yiddish word—nobody 
thinks it’s an English word—but a Yiddish 
word and a New York word are the same 
thing. It’s true that you can detect an Ital- 
ian bounce to some New York phrases, 
and it’s true that white students at expen- 
sive Manhattan private schools are as like- 
ly as Harlem teenagers to shout “Yo!” 
when they come across a friend, but I 
think the basic structure and inflection 
of the language New Yorkers speak owe 
their greatest debt to Yiddish. The 
only purely New York word I can think 
of—cockamamie—sounds Yiddish, even 
thought it isn’t. It means ridiculous or 
harebrained and is commonly used in such 
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phrases as “another one of the mayor's 
cockamamie schemes.” 

A scheme thus classified was launched 
some years ago by the then mayor, Edward 
Koch, who had come back from China 
smitten with the idea of bicycle transporta- 
tion. He had protective strips of concrete 
installed to create a bicycle lane up Sixth 
Avenue. As someone who schlepps around 
(as we say here) on an old Raleigh three- 
speed, I was pathetically grateful for the 
bike lane myself; I suppose that shows that 
no matter how long I live in New York, I 
am, at heart, an out-of-towner. The cab- 
drivers, of course, hated it (“He likes Chi- 
na so much, he shoulda stood in China”). 
Some storekeepers hated it. But who com- 
plained most bitterly about the bike lanes? 
The bicyclers. The true New York bicyclers 
complained that the bike lane was full of 
pedestrians and garment-center pushcarts 
and people who schlepped around on Ra- 
leigh three-speeds. And slush. “It's Octo- | 
ber,” I said to the bicycler who made that | 
complaint; “there’s no slush in October.” 
“When there’s slush,” he said, “the bike 
lane will have slush.” 

The bike-lane episode reminds me that 
you'd better put “contentious” near the | 
top of that list, right under “funny look- | 
ing.” (Not just “funny looking,” come to 
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Manhattan: A Shopper's Paradise Until Assault by Street Sounds and Smells 
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AIG Issues Forum 


Why it’s important to 
establish a National En 








A “SHORT-TERM” PROBLEM WILL 
TAKE DECADES AND COST BILLIONS. 


Alarmed by the poisoning of our 
| environment at Love Canal and other toxic 
waste sites, Congress created the Super- 
fund program ten years ago. Superfund 
was intended to be a short-term cleanup 
program for the most serious hazardous 
waste sites across the country. 

More than a decade later, its painfully 
clear that cleaning up hazardous waste is 
not a short-term problem for America. It 
will take many decades and cost hundreds 
of billions of dollars. 

Currently, 1,200 of the most dangerous 
sites have been selected for priority 
action. Billions of dollars have been spent, 
but very few sites have been cleaned up. 

















In fact, only 45. 
SO FAR, ABOUT ALL WE'VE DONE 
WITH HAZARDOUS WASTE IS WASTE a con oo 
TIME AND MONEY. everyone who used the site is liable for the 
cleanup bill. The record of users can go 
One problem is that Superfund requires | back 25, 30 or 40 years and can number 
establishing liability-who sent what in the hundreds. Users can include major 
waste, how much and where. And this has corporations, small businesses, local 
taken priority over cleaning up. With the governments, hospitals, nursing homes, 
cost of cleanup at just one site estimated schools, even individuals. 
as high as one hundred million dollars, For example, at 422 sites almost 14,000 
the question of who pays has serious entities have been notified by the govern- 
consequences for everyone involved. ment that they could be liable for the 
At most hazardous waste sites, the cleanup cost. And many of these entities 
operator of the dump caused the environ- have themselves identified still others. 
mental harm. But under Superfund, The result? A bonanza for lawyers and 

















put cleanup first and 
vironmental Trust Fund. 











consultants. And a tragedy for the 
environment. At some sites, as much as 
60% of the money spent goes toward legal 
expenses in costly and time-consuming 
iets to assign liability instead of solving 
the cleanup problem. An avalanche of law- 
suits has resulted, all aimed at getting 
someone else to pay. 


HERE’S AN IDEA THAT DESERVES 
EVERYONE'S CONSIDERATION. 


At AIG, we think its high time to find a 
better approach to the problem of cleaning 
up old hazardous waste sites. One that 
encourages prompt cleanup and spreads 
the cost more broadly. And more equitably. 

We propose creating a National 
Environmental Trust Fund similar to the 
National Highway Trust Fund. Its 
resources would be used exclusively for 
cleaning up old hazardous waste sites. 
The Fund could be financed by adding a 
separate fee to commercial and industrial 
insurance premiums in the United States. 

Even a modest assessment, say 2% of pre- 
miums and an equivalent amount for self 
insurers, would provide about $40 billion 
over the next decade, more than enough to 
deal with the 1,200 highest-priority sites. 

A national advisory aaa! of private cit- 
izens, industry and public officials could 
be charged with overseeing the program. 
We also suggest giving consideration to 
establishing local technical monitoring 
committees in each community. These 








groups would be composed of local cit- 
izens, industry and others who would 
work with the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the state on the particular 
cleanup site, from the very beginning of 
the cleanup effort. 

Just think. A new way to finance 
Superfund’ mission without the need for 
new taxes, a new government agency or 
expensive and unproductive lawsuits. 


WHY IS AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is 
the largest underwriter of commercial and 
industrial insurance in America, and the 
leading U.S.-based witli es insurance 
organiz ation. The nature of our business 
means we deal every day with issues affect- 
ing U.S. competitiveness and the future of 
the wor Id economy. 

We've started this dialogue to encourage 
people like you to help shape the future. 
ia es you'll want to keep the ball rolling 
by contacting your elected officials, or an 
environmental or trade group. We hope you 
will. Shouldn't we stop trying to fix the 
blame and start fixing the problem? 

If you agree with this idea or have 
thoughts of your own to share, write to 
Mr. M.R. Greenberg, Chairman, AIG, 

70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270. 


AIG os Shen's Pelhodgla 
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think of it, but also “funny”: New York is 
the only city I’ve ever been in where almost 
everyone you meet on the street considers 
himself a comedian—a fact brought home 
to me a couple of years ago when a pan- 
handler near my subway stop said to me, 
“Can you spare some change? Id like to 
buy a few junk bonds.”) In the matter of 
contentiousness, I once tried to indicate 
the difference between New York and the 
Midwest, where I grew up, by saying that in 
the Midwest if you approach someone who 
is operating a retail business and ask him if 
he has change for a quarter, he is not likely 
to call you a fascist. He is certainly not go- 
ing to say, “G'wan—get lost.” He would 
never say, “Ya jerky bastard, ya.” 

New Yorkers are not polite. If you 
asked a New York cabdriver why he wasn’t 
more polite, he might say something like, 
“Polite! Where do you think you are— 
lowa or Indiana or one of them?” New 
York cabdrivers do not usually bother to 
distinguish among states that begin with /. 

Earlier this year, some booster organi- 
zation in New York got the idea of launch- 
ing a campaign to make New Yorkers more 
polite. Talk about cockamamie ideas! What 
are they—crazy? Do they think this is Illi- 
nois or Idaho or someplace? In the first 
place, the whole idea of a booster organiza- 
tion is as foreign to New York as Girl Scout 
cookies, (Yes, I know that thousands of Girl 
Scout cookies are sold every year in places 
like Queens and Staten Island. You think 
I'm a farmer or something?) I have never 
heard of a New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. If it exists, I suspect it spends most of 
its time putting out press releases about ag- 
gravations. Also, telling New Yorkers not to 
be rude is the equivalent of telling Neapoli- 
tans not to talk with their hands: it could 
render us speechless. 











Which of these words or 
phrases do you think 
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I don’t think there’s anything particu- 
larly surprising about the level of rudeness 
in New York. A lot of it is just show. New 
York has been portrayed in so many books 
and movies and stand-up acts that the 
stock characters know how to behave bad- 
ly. They've all read their press clippings. 
he Jewish deli waiter knows what to say to 
an out-of-towner who asks if he could get a 
pastrami sandwich (“When I’m ready, I'll 
get” or “Listen, the pastrami here | 
wouldn't wish on Arafat’). The Irish cop 
knows how to act like an Irish cop who 
does not go overboard in showing respect 
to the citizenry. Some of the newer stock 
characters, like the Korean greengrocer 
and the Indian news dealer, aren’t certain 
how to act yet—there haven't been enough 
movies about them—but when they do get 
it all hardened into a New York shtick, I 


Brooklyn: Frolicking Under the Boardwalk at Coney Island 


rather doubt that they’re going to sound 
like the flight attendant of the month. 

Also, I believe rudeness tends to vary in 
direct proportion to the size of the city, so 
it’s only natural that the largest city is the 
rudest. It isn’t just that the little daily irrita- 
tions tend to build up in a large city faster 
than they do in a small town; it’s the ano- 
nymity. In a small town, what you shout at 
someone who makes a sudden turn in front 
of you without a signal is limited in nasti- 
ness by the realization that you might find 
yourself sitting beside that person the next 
day at the Kiwanis lunch or the PTA meet- 
ing. If the town is small enough, the chance 
that you'll never see the offending party 
again is nonexistent. That puts a sort of 
governor on your behavior. In New York, 
the odds are almost the opposite; you are 
almost certainly not going to see that per- 
son again. The governor is removed. 
Knowing that, you might do a lot worse 
than “Ya jerky bastard, ya.” 

Not you? Yes, you. Right at the top of 
the list you should write down that there’s 
nothing genetic about any of this. New 
Yorkers weren't born that way. A lot of 
New Yorkers weren’t even born in New 
York. Some of them were born on farms. I 
was born in Kansas City. If you moved to 
New York, you’d be a New Yorker, and 
you'd act like a New Yorker. You'd only 
glance for a moment at the guy costumed 
as Eleanor of Aquitaine. You'd scheme to 
get the last seat on the subway car. You'd 
become a comedian. You might even use 
harsh language with taxi drivers. You 
wouldn’t behave that way? Well, how 
about Mother Teresa? 

Mother Teresa! Right. In Calcutta, 
Mother Teresa is probably an absolute 
pussycat, but if she moved to New York, 
she'd be a New Yorker. A couple of years 
ago, I started to use a true story 
about Mother Teresa to illustrate 
how all New Yorkers, living in 
what I believe could be considered 
a rather challenging environment, 
find themselves trying to get a little 
edge. Around 1987, Mayor Koch 
was briefly hospitalized with a 
slight stroke, and a few days later 
he got a surprise visit from Mother 
Teresa, who happened to be in 
town to establish a hospice. She 
told him he had been in her pray- 
ers, and he took the occasion to say 
that New York was grateful for her 
presence and that she should let 
him know if there was any way he 
could be of assistance. She said 
that as a matter of fact, there was 
one thing he might do. It would be 
helpful at the hospice to have a re- 
served parking spot. So envision 
this scene: here is Mother Teresa, 
perhaps a saint, making a sick call 
on a man who has just had a 
stroke—and she’s trying to hustle 
him for a parking spot. You've got 
to say it’s a tough town. a 
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High atop a mountain in Seeheim, 
there’s an exclusive resort for people 
who share a special passion. 








A passion for perfection” 


It's a resort like no other. A place where 

people who possess a passion to do the 

very best, learn to be the very best. The 

place is the Lufthansa training center in 

Seeheim, Germany. The people are individ- 

uals chosen for the motivation, drive and | 
spirit they bring to everything they do. 

A passion for perfection 

At Seeheim, Lufthansa people learn the 

skills necessary to assure your travel 

experience is the best it can be. They then 

take on their jobs with the passion that 

brought them to us in the first place. A | 
passion that can't be taught, but comes 

from deep inside. A passion for perfection 

that won't allow them to rest until you do. 


Lufthansa 








e value of 
Cadillac leadership. 











The 
inherent value. 


For the fourth year in a row, 
Cadillac leads with the highest 
ranking in customer satisfaction 
and sales satisfaction of any 
American car line? 

Nothing says more about the 


substance of Cadillac Style than the 
satisfaction it generates. 


Cadillac also leads with V8 exclusivity. 


Cadillac leads with the most spacious 
front-drive automobile. 


Cadillac leads in luxury car sales for 
41 consecutive years. 








The value of 
driving a Cadillac. 
Take advantage of the special values 


available during the Cadillac Summer 
Invitational. 





a month/36 months™ 


Lease the Cadillac Sedan de Ville, 
Americas leading front-drive luxury car. 


Or 
up to 
direct from Cadillac!** 


Purchase select Cadillac models and 
receive a cash bonus. See your dealer 
for details. 


For 41 consecutive years, the value of Cadillac leadership has kept us out front. 


cu 
together. buckle up 
Al 





THE ONLY WAY TO TRAVEL 








The value 
of ownershi 


Cadillac leads all American car lines 
with exclusive bumper-to-bumper 
protection on all models for 4 years/ 
50,000 miles (7 years/100,000 miles 
on Allanté)t 


Your Cadillac is backed by 24-hour 
Cadillac Roadside Service* with more 
participating dealers than any other 
luxury car program. 


Cadillac also leads all American car 
companies in retained value!t 


Reasons why our owners value their 
car so much that Cadillac leads all 
luxury cars—foreign and domestic— 
in owner loyaltytt* 
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Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for 
product literature and the location 
of your nearest Cadillac dealer. 
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Throwing Martha off the Train 








Michigan’s Governor stirs a storm by dropping his running mate 


H s he an ingrate who exploited a 
woman’s wide popularity to get 
himself elected Governor and then 
dumped her when she was no long- 
er useful to him? Or is he a coura- 
geous leader who faced up to the 
difficult task of telling an aging col- 
league that she was no longer capa- 
ble of handling a high state office? 
Those clashing views of Democrat- 
ic Governor James Blanchard have 
bedeviled Michigan voters ever 
since he dropped Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Martha Griffiths, 78, as his 
re-election running mate. 
Griffiths, a former 10-term 
Congresswoman who is widely re- 
vered by state Democrats, is not shy 
about expressing her opinion. “I 
elected him,” she says of Blan- 
chard, who talked her into joining him on 
the ticket in his tight 1982 race. When ru- 
mors arose last spring that Blanchard 
might choose a new running mate in seek- 
ing a third four-year term this year, she 
snapped, “He should be taken immediate- 
ly to a psychiatrist.” And as Blanchard 
spread his hopeful view that Griffiths 
might quietly withdraw, she called a press 


Miffed: Griffiths and her husband Hicks 


Unlike some elderly officials, she stays awake at meetings. 


conference to proclaim that she was “avail- 
able” to run again. Finally, following his 
announcement that he did not want her on 
the ticket, Griffiths declared, “The biggest 
problem in politics is that you help some 
s.o.b. get what he wants, and then he 
throws you off the train.” 

Griffiths wears a hearing aid and is 
physically frail, and even her admirers con- 








cede that she has grown a bit eccentric. But 
she scoffs at the notion that she is not up to 
her job. When the age issue arose in 
1982—she was a mere 70 then—she dis- 
missed it with the comment “I’m a year 
younger than Reagan. And I stay 
awake at meetings.” As for her du- 
ties, she said, “You preside over the 
senate, cast a vote in case there’s a 
tie and inquire every morning 
§ about the Governor’s health.” She 
figures she can handle that. 

The Governor is either too 
» much of a gentleman or too cagey 
to say precisely why he does not 
want Griffiths on his ticket. He did 
not cite her age and said only that 
he felt that dropping her was in the 
best interests of the state. 

As Blanchard faced complaints 
of age and sex discrimination in his 
treatment of Griffiths, his major 
Republican opponent, state senate 
majority leader John Engler, seized 
the opening to announce that his 
running mate will be Connie Bins- 
feld, 66, a bland state senator and antiabor- 
tion activist. Blanchard countered by se- 
lecting Olivia Maynard, 54, who has been 
popular with senior citizens as director of 
the state office of services to the aging, to 
replace Griffiths. Ever loyal to her party, 
Griffiths said she will support Blanchard’s 
re-election, And, presumably, she will con- 
tinue to inquire about his health. " 





Foiling Murphy 
Ina Coup Bid 


Dukakis thwarts an attempt 
by his No. 2 to show him up 





assachusetts Lieutenant Governor 

Evelyn Murphy, elected in 1986 
with no help from Governor Michael 
Dukakis, has been largely ignored by 
her boss during the past four 
years. Dukakis rarely invited her 
to key meetings; when he spent 18 
months seeking the presidency, 
she was kept mostly out of view. 
She seemed to suffer the slights 
quictly—until last week. 

Murphy is now running for Gov- 
ernor, a job that the increasingly un- 
popular Dukakis is not trying to hold 
onto. But Murphy, an unimaginative 
campaigner who repeats liberal cli- 
chés with square-jawed earnestness, 
is badly trailing her Democratic pri- 
mary opponents: former state attor- 
ney general Francis X. Bellotti and 
Boston University President John 

Silber. Aides have long advised her 


to wake up voters by breaking with Dukakis. 

Murphy finally decided to do so. She 
told her aides she would strike as soon as 
Dukakis left on a European trip to pro- 
mote trade for the state. Since the consti- 
tution confers the powers of the Gover- 
nor’s office on her whenever the chief 
executive is away, she planned to call an 
emergency meeting to deal with the state’s 
fiscal mess. She was set to order all depart- 
ment heads to slash their budgets 10% and 
open their financial books each month to 
show what they were spending. These bold 
steps were supposed to demonstrate her 


Estranged: Murphy and Dukakis in January 
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previously invisible leadership qualities. 

An angry Dukakis learned of the plot 
and tried to pre-empt it. Delaying his trip, 
the Governor ordered his cabinet secretar- 
ies to double an earlier 4% cut in their bud- 
gets to offset an extra $150 million deficit 
accumulated since June. He had already 
pushed through the largest tax hike in state 
history to deal with a $1 billion shortfall 
that has given Massachusetts the lowest 
bond rating in the U.S. 

At midweek Dukakis asked Murphy 
what she intended to do if he went ahead 





with his tour. She refused to say. Miffed by | 


his insistence, Murphy told report- 
F ers, “There’s no goodwill here and 
certainly no mutual respect.” In re- 

sponse, Dukakis accused Murphy of 
* “trying to use this state’s fiscal situa- 
* tion for personal political gain.” 
Then he flew off to Europe. When 
Murphy finally announced her steps, 
they went little beyond what Duka- 
kis had already done. 

Though Murphy gained the at- 
tention she sought, Dukakis’ quick 
countermove took the zip out of her 
dramatics. The feud further dis- 
heartened the Democrats and 
buoyed Republicans, who see their 
best chance in 16 years of grabbing 
the Governor's office. a 
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Freedom team: Michael and pup 


PENNSYLVANIA 
No Dogs 
Allowed 


All sixth-grader Michael Gau- 
diello wants is his indepen- 
dence. Using a wheelchair be- 
cause of muscular dystrophy, he 
does not care to rely on others 
to open the doors, carry his 


books or help him get to the 
bathroom. Last spring freedom 
came in the form of a collie 
named Ashley, specially trained 
to help Michael through his 
day. When school officials in 
Delaware County, Pa., banned 
the dog from classes at his spe- 
cial school, Michael appealed 
to state officials. “It was my 
choice to fight for this,” Gau- 
diello says. “I thought I was 
right and they were wrong.” 
The state department of 
education ruled that Michael 


| should be “mainstreamed” into 


a school in his home district of 
Chichester. The new school 
promised to accept Ashley, in- 
stall wheelchair ramps and as- 
sign attendants to help him use 
the bathroom twice a day. But 
all Michael wants is to take 
Ashley to his old school. His 
parents have challenged the 
dog ban as discriminatory 
against the disabled. = 


| record. Last week 





Clearing 
The Bar 


Ever since Judge Da- 
vid Souter was nomi- 
nated for the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in July, 
legal scholars and in- 
terest groups have 
been poring over his 


some of the scrutiny 
ended in a big boost 
for the candidate Jus- 
tice when an Ameri- 
can Bar Association screening 
committee unanimously handed 
him its highest rating of “well 
qualified” and said he met the 
highest standards of “integrity, 
professional competence and 
judicial temperament.” 

The next step in Souter’s or- 
deal is a Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee hearing, which is sched- 





TRIALS 
lranscam 
Revisited | 


No one can accuse Iran-contra 
special prosecutor Lawrence 
Walsh of lacking perseverance. 
Last week Walsh petitioned a 
federal appeals court to recon- 
sider its decision to set aside the 
conviction of Oliver North on 
the grounds that the evidence 
might have been tainted by his 
televised testimony to Congress. 
If the earlier ruling stands, it 
could jeopardize the conviction 
of former National Security Ad- 
viser John Poindexter. 

At the same time, Walsh 
was busy preparing opening ar- 
guments in the trial of Thomas 
Clines. The former c1a official 
faces charges of tax evasion in 
connection with his role as a 
middleman in the illegal sales 
of arms to Iran. In 1985 and 
1986, the government alleges, 
he made $882,000 in commis- 
sions; he stuffed some into a | 
Swiss bank account and ne- | 
glected to report the complete 
amount to the taxman. Walsh’s 
first witness was Clines’ busi- 
ness partner, retired Air Force 
Major General Richard Secord, 
who pleaded guilty last Novem- 
ber to lying to Congress. sl 





Three times unlucky: Columbia landlocked on the pad 


Tune In 
Next Leak 


Less than an hour after engi- 
neers began pumping 385,000 
gal. of highly explosive liquid 
hydrogen into the fuel tank of 
the space shuttle Columbia, the 


| countdown was halted and the 


flight scrubbed—for the third 
time in just over three months. 
“We do not consider that the 
vehicle is safe to fly,” declared 


| shuttle director Robert Crip- 


pen, who earlier this summer 
grounded the entire fleet when 
leaks turned up in the shuttle 





Atlantis as well. NASA has not 
been able to get a shuttle off the 
ground since April, when it 
launched the now crippled 
Hubble telescope. Though 
shuttle engineers once talked of 
24 flights a year, so far NASA 
has managed only three in 
1990, 

Engineers have tried to fix 
the plumbing between the shut- 
tle and its huge external tank, 
but the leaks keep turning up in 
different places. “My first reac- 
tion was frustration,” said shut- 
tle scientist Ed Weiler, “but my 
next thought was ‘My God, I'm 
glad they stopped; some of my 
friends are aboard.’ ” 
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Nominee Souter 





uled to begin later this week. 
The enigmatic New Englander 
will be closely questioned about 
his judicial philosophy in what 
are expected to be 
heated, partisan ses- 
sions. In_ particular, 
some Senators will try 
to probe Souter’s 
views on Roe v. Wade, 
the landmark ruling 
that legalized abor- 
tion. Pro-choice and 
some women’s groups 
have been mobilizing 
against Souter, but 
they are unlikely to 
impede his progress—unless he 
makes a major gaffe. “Souter is 
far too good a technical lawyer 
to get himself into trouble,” 
says American University law 
professor Herman Schwartz. 
He will do what Justice Sandra 
Day O'Connor and Justice An- 
tonin Scalia did—dance 
around the issues.” a 
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GEORGIA 


All Hype, 
No Hope 


When word spread last June that 
Atlanta surgeon William Logan 
Jr. and pathologist Kenneth 
Alonso had found a promising | 
new treatment for AIDs patients, 
hopes soared, lights flashed, and 
a media circus rolled into town. 
TV cameras descended on the 
operating room to record the mi- 
raculous recovery of a patient 
with AIDS-related Kaposi's sar- 
coma, whom the doctors had 
treated by heating his blood to 
kill the Arps virus. 

Last week the hope came 
crashing to the ground. After 
studying the cases, 
federal investiga- = 
tors declared the 
treatment useless 
and recommended 
against further hu- 
man experimenta- 
tion. They attribut- 
ed one patient’s 
remarkable recov- 
ery to misdiagnosis: 
he did not have Ka- 
posi’s sarcoma to begin with. 
Dr. Alonso called the report 
“absurd,” and plans to continue 
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his study, possibly in Latin 
a | America or Europe. s 
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EATING 
WELL 
THE 
CHINESE 
WAY 





Is there any truth to “You are what you 
eat”? Here’s a fact to think about: In China, 
there's a significantly lower incidence of 
heart disease and cancer than in the United 
States. In fact, many dieticians consider 
Chinese cuisine to be among the healthiest 
diets in the world. And the latest studies 
from the National Cancer Institute, which 
compare Western and Chinese diets, clearly | 
bolster this theory. 

Happily, adjusting the typical American 
diet to reflect the health benefits of Chinese 
cuisine is not only easy but wonderfully 
inexpensive and appealing to even the most 
discriminating palate. 

Chinese cooking is characterized by nutri- 
tion, presentation and variety. For example, 
imagine a meal of steaming hot rice, fla- 
vored with a harmonious blend of fresh 
vegetables and subtle seasonings, combined 
with a delicate confetti of finely diced fish, 
meat or poultry. 

Now compare that with a traditional 
American offering of red meat, fried pota- 
toes, and perhaps a salad buried under blue 
cheese dressing. 

It should come as no surprise that 
Americans eat almost three times more fat 
than the Chinese do. Another eye-opening 
difference: protein. Westerners get 70 per- 
cent of their protein from animal products 
such as meat, fish and cheese; only 30 per- 
cent from plants like rice and grains. In 
China, only 11 percent of protein comes 
from animal products; 89 percent from 
plants. 

But Chinese cuisine provides much more 
than just a healthy meal. It offers variety on 
an order that would make the most jaded 
Western gastronome gasp in amazement 
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and delight. Chinese cuisine allegedly has a 
choice of some 80,000 different dishes. As 


far back as the Ist century A.D., the Chinese 


had amassed a list of 365 edible plants; they 
also assembled similar lists of edible 
seafood, poultry and animals. Among the 
more exotic ingredients: sea cucumbers, lily 
buds, chrysanthemum petals, jasmine blos- 
soms and, occasionally, snake, And, not 
content to offer foods for every day of the 
year, the Chinese have elevated rice to 
almost an art form; it comes in an amazing 
7,000 different varieties. Indeed, rice is so 
important in the Chinese culture that chefs 
have been known to be paid not with 
money but with bags of rice. 

The Chinese chef, too, is unlike any 


other, Obviously, with 80,000 dishes to mas- 


ter, chefs in China are involved with food in 
very different ways than their Western 
counterparts. Chefs create their dishes fol- 
lowing Chinese standards of freshness: veg- 
etables are gathered only hours before they 
will be cooked. The sea bass that splashed 
in the ocean at the start of the day may be 
found sizzling on a platter at night. Chefs 
endow each dish with balance, harmony 
and delicacy. They cook as artists, using 
palettes of fragrance, texture, color and size 
to compose each culinary creation. 

Diet-conscious Americans may wonder if 
increasing their consumption of Chinese 
cuisine—with all 
of its tempting 
combinations of 
Pee 11% of protein 
ultimately leave 
a telltale bulge 
on the waistline. 
They should con 
PRN Products; 8% 
percent more 
calories than 
Westerners, but 
Americans are 25 percent fatter. Perhaps 
even more important, the average choles- 
terol level of Westerners is 212 milligrams 
per 100 milliliters, compared with about 127 
milligrams among the Chinese people 

Clearly, many Americans are already 
aware of the benefits that better diet and 
exercise bring to their lives. But it certainly 
wouldn't hurt any of us to learn from the 
Chinese, reduce our intake of fat and 
increase our intake of fresh vegetables and 
rice. After all, why just live to eat, when 
you can eat well and live well, too 





In China, only 
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animal 
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Now look to the West. 


The recent National Cancer Institute study suggests that 
the traditional Chinese lifestyle, including exercise and a 
low-saturated-fat diet of predominantly rice and grains, may 
be healthier than the typical Western lifestyle and diet. 

And seeing as most Americans are on the lookout for 


ways to improve their diet, Kellogg’s® created Kenmei™ 
Rice Bran. Kenmei is made from whole brown rice- 


including the bran. Which is, of course, the healthiest, most 
nutritious rice. And the crisp flakes of brown rice are not 


only good for you, they're delicious too. 


So improve your diet and your lifestyle. Start by pouring 


yourself a bow! of Kenmei Rice Bran. 
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curator, who asked to remain : cSony- 
mous for fear of retaliation Sut it, 
“What, are these people nuts: 

Carisa Bianchi, owner of a chic 
Soho gallery whose recent retrospec- 
tive or Post Modern Surrealism was 
picketed by Mrs. Coots’ “palette 
police,’ believes S.PRA.M. to be merely 
a nuisance today, but worries that if 
the movement grows it could alter the 
course of art history. 

“If these philistines have their 
way, they could potentially force a 
return to Realism. For many artists 






and an Abstractionists show in Se," 
We're also looking at various no‘ Ms; 
representational Expressionists. Even 
some of the Fauvists are on our hit 
list. By the time we're through, we 
will prove to the world that $.RA.M. 
is a force to be reckoned with” 

In the early 19th century, phi- 
losopher Victor Cousin coined the 

hrase art for art's sake. If Mrs. Coots 

on her way, it would appear that we 
will be entering the 21st century with 
a new twist on that theme. 

Art for S.PA.M's sake. 
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Hurdles to Peace 





Hopes for a settlement may be on the rise, but the war will end once and for 
all only if at least six tricky issues can be resolved 


By STANLEY W. CLOUD 


fter a week-long diplomatic ga- | 

votte over protocol, representa- 

tives of the four factions in 

Cambodia’s civil war were all 
present in Jakarta last weekend. On hand 
were Prime Minister Hun Sen and leaders 
of two of the three guerrilla armies fight- 
ing to overthrow him: Son Sann and 
Khicu Samphan of the infamous Khmer 
Rouge. The third, Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk, pleaded a last-minute illness and 
sent a stand-in. 





Prince Norodom Sihanouk 

Two decades after his overthrow, the 
former “god-king” continues to play the 
angles in his bid to return to glory. 





The gathering was to consider a mad- 
deningly complex peace proposal put 
forth last month by the five permanent 
members of the U.N. Security Council 
that requires approval by all the Cambo- 
dian “parties” before it can go into effect. 
The main item on the Jakarta agenda was 
the plan’s call for creation of a Supreme 
National Council intended to symbolize 
Cambodian nationhood during a long 
transition to peace. 

To some, the prospects for ending the 
war seem brighter than they have in a long 
time. Not only were the Cambodian par- 
tics due to begin talking again in Jakarta, 
but Secretary of State James Baker dis- 
closed that the U.S. had agreed to engage 


Sovict intentions. But despite China’s 


in direct diplomatic contact with repre- 
sentatives of the Hun Sen government. 
Still, many observers remain pessimistic. 
“An international agreement on Cambo- 
dia does not equal an internal agree- 
ment,” said Shafiq Fit Abdullah of the In- 
stitute of Strategic International Affairs 
in Kuala Lumpur. To get that, at least six 
steps—each problematic at best—must be 
taken before the U.N. plan can succeed: 
1. A Supreme National Council must be 
created. The body would have only an ad- 
visory role, but Hun Sen argues, not un- 
reasonably, that the tripartite rebel coali- 
tion should have one vote instead of the 
three it secks. It is by no means certain 
that the current peace offensive will pass 
even this initial hurdle. 

2. All partics must accept a so-called in- 
terim U.N.-run administration, pending 
elections for a new government. The rebel 
factions have indicated their support for 
this, and small wonder. The proposal 
would achieve their main goal—removal 
of Hun Sen’s government—at least until 
elections were held, and would replace his 
regime with an outside government that 
would be virtually powerless to punish 
cease-fire violations. Moreover, U.N. bu- 
reaucrats could serve as yet another for- 
eign enemy against which the xenophobic 
Khmer Rouge could rally popular opin- 
ion. Hun Sen has predictably refused to 
dismantle his government, which was in- 
stalled by the Victnamese army in 1979 to 
replace the genocidal Khmer Rouge. 

For their part, the Khmer Rouge and 
the other factions may agree to elections 
as a tactical matter. But none of them 
have ever participated in a fair election, 
and the Khmer Rouge, at least, could nev- 
er dream of winning one. For them, power 
can come only from the barrel of a gun. 
3. Foreign patrons must pressure their 
Cambodian clients. This may be the U.N. 
plan’s best hope. Optimists believe Mos- 
cow will lean on Hun Sen, and Beijing on 
the Khmer Rouge—even to the point of 
cutting off military aid. Severe economic 
problems and the end of the cold war sug- 
gest that the optimists may be right about 











Khieu Samphan 

Former Khmer Rouge Prime Minister, he 
is still diplomatic front man for the radical 
communists. 


agreement to the basic plan and certain 
vague “signals,” it is by no means clear 
that Beijing would pressure the Khmer 
Rouge to capitulate. If it does not, more 
war is likely; if it does, the Khmer Rouge, 
realizing that some other Asian countries 
fecl as strongly as China about ousting the 
pro-Victnamese government in Phnom 
Penh, could try to continue the war. 

4. The proposed cease-fire must last long 
enough for the U.N.-supervised govern- 
ment to unpack its bags and organize elec- 
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Hun Sen 

H¢e is fighting to defeat the Khmer Rouge 
while fending off threats to his power from 
Washington and the U.N. 
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tions. In Indochina few cease-fires have 
lasted long enough for the guns to cool. 
The U.N. plan calls for the four armies to 
be corralled into “cantonment areas,” 
where their weapons would be stored un- 
der “U.N. supervision.” Experience with 
the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
during the Vietnam War and with the 
Khmer Rouge over the past 20 years sug- 
gests that this is a pipe dream. There are 
reports that the Khmer Rouge is already 
developing jungle caches of weapons and 
personnel in anticipation of a possible 
cease-fire. 

5. A new government must be elected, 
and the defeated parties must agree to 
form a loyal opposition. In the 36-year 
history of modern Cambodia, no govern- 
ment has ever been chosen in a fair, con- 
tested election. Nor is there a democratic 
ideal to which Cambodians might cling. 
Instead, the great national myth is Ang- 
kor Wat and the all-powerful god-kings 
who ruled a millennium ago. Does this 
mean Cambodia can never have fair elec- 
| tions? No. Does it mean they are unlikely 
anytime soon? Yes. 


THE KOREAS 


fter crossing the demili- 

tarized border in a mo- 
torcade of South Korean- 
made Hyundai sedans, the 
North Korean general sur- 
veyed the bustling, prosper- 
ous enemy capital of Seoul 
and observed that the last 
time he was there, he had 
been driving a tank. This 
time General Kim Kwang 
Jin, the Deputy Minister of 
Pyongyang’s People’s Armed 
Forces, was a member of the 
highest-ranking delegation 
to visit the South since the 
peninsula split into implaca- 
ble halves 45 years ago. 

In welcoming his counter- 
part, North Korean Prime Minister Yon 
Hyong Muk, South Korea’s Kang Young 
Hoon was warmly fraternal. He blamed the 
North-South division, for the most part, on 
“the cold war’s domination of the interna- 
tional political structure.” Translation: the 
Koreas’ problems are the fault of foreigners. 

rhe fact that North and South were 
mecting at all was reason enough for Kore- 
ans to hope for an eventual end to the divi- 
sion of their country. The process is of cru- 
cial importance not only to the two 
governments but also to Washington, Mos- 
cow, Beijing and Tokyo, all of which wish 
to ensure post—cold war stability in North- 
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Son Sann 

Prince Sihanouk’s former Prime Minister 
is now a guerrilla leader in his own right, 
albeit a militarily weak one. 


6. Sihanouk must finally make up his 
mind. If there is one man around whom a 
new government might be built, it is Siha- 
nouk. Now the various factions simply use 
him, or his name, at their pleasure. Last 
June the Prince joined Hun Sen in a call 
for a Supreme National Council along the 


Opposite Sides of the Moon 


In their first meeting, the Prime Ministers of the North and South 
discover what they have—and don’t have—in common 





North, right, meets South in Seoul: the delegates talked for four hours 


east Asia. But last week's historic summit 
proved only that reunification remains a 
remote goal. “We have a long way to go be- 
fore we narrow our differences,” conceded 
a North Korean official. 

Both sides bantered and joked, but af- 
ter just an hour of talks, it was clear there 
was no agreement as to how North and 
South could achieve union. Despite a 
flowery presummit banquet toast to “the 
spirit of concession,” North Korea’s Yon 
opened the talks with demands that South 
Korea had turned down before, including 
the withdrawal of U.S. troops and the 
freeing of South Korean dissidents im- 
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lines Hun Sen prefers. But it is unclear 
whether this was really a split with his 
Khmer Rouge allics or a ploy aimed at 
persuading an increasingly shaky U.S. 
Congress to continue providing nonlethal 
aid to the noncommunist members of the 
rebel coalition. Sihanouk is as hard to pin 
down as a ball of mercury. If he began to 
lead again, he might make a difference. 
But he’s 67 years old. The world will soon 
pass him by, if it has not already. The odds 
are that he will let it pass. 

The Bush Administration and its biparti- 
san supporters in Congress believe the civil 
war will be brought to an end only through a 
“comprehensive” settlement that includes 
removal of the nominally communist Hun 
Sen government. Others, like former Secre- 
tary of State Edmund Muskie and Demo- 
cratic Senator Robert Kerrey, think the war 
could end through regular government-to- 
government contact between Washington 
and Phnom Penh and the lifting of the U.S.- 
led economic boycott of Cambodia. The for- 
mer vision may be grander; the latter has a 
far better chance of success. —With reporting 
by William Stewart/Hong Kong 


prisoned for visiting the North. South Ko- 
rea’s proposals for direct trade were 
equally distasteful to the North. Still, to 
maintain civility, the two sides agreed to 
keep talking, confirming a previous com- 
mitment to meet again in Pyongyang in 
October. 


Of the two governments, 
Pyongyang has the greater 
need for talks. Its once 
staunch allies, China and the 
Sovict Union, are seeking 
stronger ties with the South. 
Many see the current negoti- 
ations as an attempt by North 
Korea’s aging strongman, 
Kim Il Sung, to appease his 
longtime allies and buy time 
to plead for more subsidies 
for his ailing economy. 

In the meantime, tens of 
thousands of Korean families 
remain divided by the Demili- 
tarized Zone. Last month 
many wept openly after 
Pyongyang reneged on an of- 
fer to open the border for 
brief meetings between long-separated rel- 
atives. Seoul’s Minister for Unification, 
Hong Sung Chul, is aware of the intensity of 
his countrymen’s feelings. In 1985 he man- 
aged to meet his sister during a rare diplo- 
matic visit to Pyongyang. “I promised her 
we would look at the full moon every month 
and see each other's faces in it,” he recalled 
last week. Since then, he has lost all contact 
with his sister, not knowing even if she is 
alive. When he looks at the moon, he says, 
he asks her to smile, “but I see only that 
sad face weeping, as when we last saw each 
other.” — By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Seoul 
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(,)uestions to ask yourself about business insurance: 


























control this cost by combating 
fraud. Our Special Investiga- 


The truth is, every individual 
and business insured by 


defrauded insurance tions Unit probes and 
companies pay in higher pemenaye suspicious claims. 
yremiums. The total cost is ast year, the unit saved more 
rvundreds of millions of than $25 million in fraudulent 
dollars every year, by con- and inflated claims. 

servative estimates. Fighting fraudulent claims 


The CNA Insurance Com- __ is one more way CNA fulfills 
panies and our independent its commitment to keep 
agents both work hard to insurance affordable. 


Ask your independent 
agent about CNA. 
CNA provides property/casuallty, life/health and employee 
benefits insurance. Independent agents who represent CNA 
are listed in the Yellow Pages. 


INSURANCE FROM 


EAP 


For All the Commitments You Make* 


CNA insurance Companies/CNA Plaza/Chicago, IL 60685 





PS/2 MultiMedia: 











Impact beyond 


words. ie 


Suddenly, brilliant stereo sound and dazzling 
video images are coming out of [IBM Personal 
System/2” computers with Micro Channel” 

They're opening people’ eyes and ears to 
more involving presentations. More stimulating 
classes and training programs. More interestir 
demonstrations. 


IT ROCKS, IT ROLLS, 
IT RIVETS THE ATTENTION. 

With PS/2® MultiMedia hardware and soft- 
ware, you can combine full-motion video, slides, 
photographs, 
illustrations, 
text, graphies, 
animation and 
narration, as 
well as your ex- 
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isting data base. 

You can also 
capture and man- 
ipulate sounds and images from video cameras, 
disks and tapes, from CD and audio players. and 
from an IBM CD-ROM player. 

Show them right on your PS/2. Share them 
across a network. Or project them on a big screen. 

Instead of passively reading a report or 





hearing a lecture, your audience can experience 
what you communicate. 

An auto mechanic can hear the sounds 
made by a failing brake and see how to replace 
the part in animated sequence. A travel agency 
client can surf Hawaii’s waves. Or a real estate 
prospect can stroll through houses for sale. 

CREATE, EDIT, PRESENT 
RIGHT AT YOUR DESK. 


The possibilities of PS/2 MultiMedia are 


limited only by the imagination. on 


You can do everything we've just de- 








scribed right at your desk, 
on the PS/2 with 
Micro Channel 
you already own. 
Thanks to two 
remarkable prod- 
ucts: the IBM 
\udio Visual 
Connection™ 
(which PC Magazine gave 
their Technical Excellence Award for 1989) and 
the IBM Motion Video Adapter. 

But they're just the beginning. New 
multimedia applications are emerging all the 
time. And with Micro Channels expandability, 
you re ready for them. From the latest DVI™ 
(Digital Video Interactive) technology, which 
brings full-motion video to your hard disk 
or CD-ROM, to interactive touch displays and 
much, much more. 


BEFORE YOUR NEXT PRESENTATION, 
SEE OURS. 
‘To see and hear what PS/2 MultiMedia 
can do, contact your IBM Authorized Dealer 
or IBM marketing representative. For a free 
demonstration videocassette or a dealer near 
you, call 1 800 255-0426, ext. 58. 
Words alone simply can’t describe it. 











How're you | _ 
going to do it? 


PS/2 it! 


We're simplifying two 
mysteries of the universe: 
the earth’s environment and 
your charge account. 








You may have noticed that your American data. Then TRW ground systems can organize 
Express® bill is easier to read these days. You and store the data. Earth scientists will have 
get little pictures of your receipts all in order. easy access to information that can help them 
So you can see where your money is going. predict environmental changes like global 

Soon the earth will become easier to warming and ozone depletion. 
read, too. Scientists will get detailed pictures Making complex information easy to 

- of our land, air, water, and get to and understand is the key. TRW tech- 
life. So they can see where nology did it on your American Express bill. 
our planet is going. Ona much larger scale, we'll do a similar job 

2 Technologies devel- for NASA. 
Lee “\) oped by TRW help make One smart company. 
hy: a = both projects possible. 
a —< In space, TRW instru- 


ee = ments will gather raw 











_ World Notes 


TVORY COAST 


A Monumental 
Dispute 


When Pope John Paul II con- 


2} AUSTRALIA 


:- Man’s Best 


cludes his 10-day tour of Africa 
this week with a stop in the Ivo- 
ry Coast to visit the Basilica of 
Our Lady of Peace in Yamous- 
soukro, he will be consecrating 
the biggest church on the Afri- 
can continent. But critics of the 
structure, which cost more than 
$200 million, charge that the 
Pope will also be giving his 
blessing to the monumental 
extravagance of Ivorian Presi- 
dent Félix Houphouét-Boigny. 
In response to questions about 
where the funds came from, the 
President insists that he used 
his own fortune to finance the 
basilica. 

Embarrassed Catholic lead- 
ers have tried to the 
basilica’s importance as a bul- 
wark of Christianity. But others 
say Houphouét-Boigny has 
more earthly aims: to use the 
Pope's visit to clinch a sev- 
enth successive five-year term 
in the upcoming presidential 
elections. a 


stress 





The basilica: A mixed blessing? 


Reburying 
The Past 


“Allende is here!” shouted the 
thousands who gathered to wit- 
ness the reburial of a former 
President. In a government- 
sanctioned ceremony, the re- 
mains of Salvador Allende Gos- 
sens were moved from a family 
plot to Santiago’s central ceme- 
tery, alongside Chile’s other 
past presidents. A Marxist who 





De Klerk buying cigarettes at a small market in Soweto 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Unexpected 
Visitor 


As the entourage made its way 
around the country’s largest 
black township, young men 
cried, “Viva, comrade!” and 
children shouted, “Welcome!” 
Greetings for African National 
Congress leader Nelson Man- 
dela? No. Last week crowds in 
Soweto (pop. 2 million) were 
showing appreciation for a 


Taking a Step 
Backward 


Despite a sound trouncing in 
last May’s elections, Burma’s 
military junta has yet to. move 
forward on its promise to cede 
control of the country, which it 
now calls Myanmar, to the 
“largest party.” Last week it ac- 
tually took a step backward. 
Citing “security reasons,” gov- 
ernment forces in Rangoon and 


tried to introduce radical re- 
form, Allende died, reputedly a 
suicide, as troops stormed the 
presidential palace during a 
1973 coup that led to 16 years of 
military rule. Current President 
Patricio Aylwin, who supported 
Allende’s ouster but quickly 
tired of rule by the gencrals, 
was faint in his praise of Allen- 
de. But he added, “The pain of 
the drama that Chile lived 
through has taught us that these 
circumstances should never be 
repeated.” 2 


TIME 








white politician. President F.W. 
de Klerk took an unannounced 
tour of Soweto following weeks 
of violence involving rival black 
factions and security forces. 
Blacks cheered De Klerk, ex- 
plained Agnes Molahlechi, 25, a 
nursing student, because he 
freed Mandela and has taken 
steps to abolish apartheid. 

But the violence shows no 
sign of abating. Later in the 
week, two black gunmen 
opened fire at a Johannesburg 
train station, killing five blacks. = 


Mandalay arrested six top lead- 
ers of the National League for 
Democracy, the opposition par- 
ty that won 80% of the seats in 
the national legislature. The ar- 
rests came a week after the jun- 
ta said it would release N.L.D. 
leader Aung San Suu Kyi if she 
agreed to leave the country. 
Aung San Suu Kyi was placed 
under house arrest in July 1989, 
after she led a series of antigov- 
ernment rallies and criticized 
Burma’s behind-the-scenes 
strongman, Ne Win. 2 











hairy ears! Those sharp claws 
and lips stained with eucalyptus 
leaves! What else could those 
words describe but the koala, 
Australia’s informal mascot 
and the world’s favorite marsu- 
pial. But the koala is in trouble, 
so Australians are tramping 
into the bush to collect eucalyp- 
tus leaves, which will be dried 
and mounted on gold-colored 
pins engraved with the words 
I SAVED A KOALA. At $1 each, 
the pins are expected to raise 
more than $4 million in Austra- 
lia, the U.S. and Japan. The 





Trouble in the treetops 


money will help preserve the 
animal's habitat, mostly in east- 
ern Australia, and fund 
search into koala ecology. 
Once numbering in the mil- 
lions, Australia’s koala popula- 
tion has dwindled to about 
400,000 as fur hunters took 


re- 


their toll. Today the koala is 
threatened by disease, road ac- 
cidents and a steady shrinking 
of the eucalyptus forests, where 
the animal lives and feeds. ® 





Allende’s widow Hortensia places flowers on his flag-draped coffin 
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Business 


New Kid on 
The Dock 


Loaded with technical innovations, Toyota’s Lexus 
sets the luxury-auto trade on its rear bumper, a 
sobering portent of the Japanese industry’s prowess 


By S.C.GWYNNE DETROIT 


t first, it sounded like a major 

marketing disaster in the mak- 

ing. Last December, only three 

months after the highly touted 
Lexus LS400 luxury sedan had been intro- 
duced in the U.S., Toyota announced the 
recall of all 8,000 cars it had sold at that 
point. The news sent a shudder through 
Lexus’ spanking new North American 
dealership network. “My first reaction was, 
‘Oh, my God, here comes trouble,” ’ 
Ken Meade, owner of Lexus of Lakeside in 
suburban Detroit. 

What happened next, however, might 
be called Zen and the Art of Automobile 
Maintenance. Toyota had taken its sweep 
ing action on the basis of just two consum- 
cr complaints, one about a defective brake 
light and the other concerning a sticky 
cruise-control mechanism. “The company 
didn’t run and hide,” recalls Meade. “They 
stepped right up” and made changes in all 
8,000 cars. Lexus owners did not even suf- 
fer the inconvenience of a trip to their 
dealership: within a few weeks, their cars 
were picked up, repaired and returned to 
them. To serve 10 Lexus owners in Grand 
Rapids, 150 miles away, dealer Meade flew 
in technicians, rented 
fetched the cars, fixed them, washed them 
and sent them back home 

“We saw it as an opportunity to cement 
our relationship with the customer right 
from the beginning,” says Dave Illing- 
worth, general manager of Lexus in the 

S., which picked up the undisclosed cost 
Of the recall operation. That 
concern has paid off in spectacular fashion 
from a cold start one year ago, Toyota's 
luxury division in July swept past both 
Mercedes-Benz and BMW in the vital U.S. 
auto market. Although Mercedes retook 
the lead during August, the Lexus perfor- 
mance sent shock waves through the global 


Says 


gar age space, 


assiduous 
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auto industry. BMW and Mercedes have 
seen their U.S. sales dip 29% and 19%, re- 
spectively, over the past three years at an 
estimated loss of $1 billion each in revenue 
in that market 

Toyota's fast trip to the top came cour- 
tesy of just two models: the $38,000 LS400, 
a four-door sedan powered by the first Jap- 
anese V-8 engine to hit the U.S. market; 
and the $21,300 ES250, a smaller, six-cylin- 
der sedan. The bulk of sales have come 
from the LS400, a model that Car and Dri 
er magazine rated as better than both the 
$63,000 Mercedes 420SEL and the $55,000 
BMW 735i in terms of ride, handling and 
performance. Up against the industry's 
pedigreed names, Lexus has created virtu- 
ally instant brand loyalty, a feat unprece- 
dented in the luxury-auto market. Charles 
Ruffner, a tax attorney in Miami, is a Lexus 
convert after owning four Mercedes-Benz 
over the years. “The Lexus is the best car 
I've ever had,” says Ruffner, who describes 
the Mercedes as “Teutonic and utilitarian, 
like driving a Jeep,” 
“arrogant.” 

One of the biggest sur- 
prises for Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors was that 35% 
of Lexus buyers traded in 
a luxury American car to 
make their new purchase, 
something no not 
even Toyota, expected to 
happen so quickly. While 
sales of Lincolns and Cad 
illacs have been strong 
this year, the quick loyalty 
switch is worrisome news. 
“It’s already a nightmare 
for European and Ameri 
can luxury carmakers,’ 
says John McElroy, editor 


and its dealers as 


one, 


in chief of the Detroit 
trade publication Auto 
motive Industries. “Right 
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Cost of representative model 





An LS400 alongside a car-carrying ship in New 


out of the box, Lexus made a car that was 
more technologically advanced than any- 
thing it competes with.” 

The Lexus owes its allure to 300 subtle 
technological innovations that add up to a 
remarkably quiet and smooth ride, even at 
speeds of up to 150 m.p.h. in the LS400 

| The Lexus’ computerized engine-control 
| system, for example, retards the engine’s 
| r.p.m 
duces the lurch common to many automat- 
ic transmissions. The car bristles with luxu 
well: a column that 
automatically adjusts to different drivers, 
| heated seats and an optional telephone 
mounted in the steering wheel. 
The Japanese push into the luxury mar- 


just before a gear shift, which re- 


ries as steering 
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ket began with Honda’s introduction of the 
Acura Legend in 1986 in the European and 
U.S. markets, but the trend has accelerated 
markedly in the past year. Nissan intro- 
duced its Infiniti line of cars in the U.S., 
featuring the opulent V-8-powered Q45 
and the smaller M30, and is adding a new 
car this month, Another Japanese manu- 
facturer, Mitsubishi, plans to introduce a 
luxury car next year, 

The next marketplace ripe for Japan’s 
“luxmobiles” is Europe. The Lexus went on 










sale in Switzerland and Britain earlier this 


year, and in 199] will hit Germany, France, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden, In an in- 
terview early this year, BMW chairman 
Eberhard von Kuenheim accused Toyota of 
“dumping” Lexus in the U.S. market at be- 
low-market prices, and declared, “Europe is 
not willing to destroy its own industry” by giv- 
ing Japan free access. Toyota calls that 
charge “groundless and meaningless,” but 
spokesman Yoshiharu Tatcishi says, “We 
are fully aware of the trade friction, and our 
approach will be modest and prudent.” 





v Jersey. Says an expert: “It's a nightmare for European and American luxury carmakers.” 


Von Kuenheim’s concern stems at least 
in part from a fact that U.S. car manufac- 
turers learned painfully in previous dec- 
ades: Japanese automakers, according to a 
recent M.LT. study, assemble their luxury 
cars ina mere 25% of the man-hours— 16.9 
for each auto—that their European com- 
petitors need. Japan has gained a huge ad- 
vantage by applying flexible automation to 
the task of building well-crafted cars, while 
Europeans do a greater portion of the 
work by hand 

For both BMW and Daimler 
Benz, the maker of Mercedes, are flush 
with profits, thanks in part to the booming 
German economy. BMW aims to produce 
a record 520,000 cars this year, up 1.6% 
from 1989. Both companies proclaim their 
readiness to take on the Japanese lux- 
ury cars, but their fear is showing 
“The Lexus is not a Mercedes, but as a 
portent of what they are able to do, it 
is more worrying,” says John Evans, a 
British spokesman for Mercedes. 


now, 


“You ignore the Japanese at your peril 


Such concerns have spawned a heated 
debate in Europe about how to prevent 
layoffs and plant closures like those that 
occurred in the U.S. as Japanese automak- 
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ers gobbled up 23% of the American mar- 
ketplace. As a result of formal and infor- 
mal quotas imposed by France, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain and Britain, the Japanese 
share of the European car market has re- 
mained steady at around 10% for the past 
four years. At one extreme are France and 
Italy, whose draconian protectionist poli- 
cies have limited Japanese cars to 3% mar- 
ket shares. At the other is West Germany, 
whose laissez-faire stance has allowed the 
Japanese to capture 15% of that market. 
Lexus, which is moving cautiously into 
the protected European market, plans to 
sell only 2,500 autos on the Continent 
this year. 

Most Europeans believe a “transition” 
period is necessary to give their automak- 
ers time to improve their productivity, but 
the countries disagree over how long this 
should go on. France’s Minister of Europe 
an Affairs, Edith Cresson, says liberal poli- 
cies will result in the “murder of the Euro- 
pean car industry” and argues that the 
Community should impose a 10-year tran- 
sition period, starting in 1993, during 
which Japanese imports would be kept at 
current levels. The European Commission, 
which is negotiating a deal with the Japa- 
nese, is pushing for a five-year transition. 

For the Japanese, the venture into luxury 
cars is a long-term experiment that will de- 
termine the industry’s direction in the 1990s. 
Lexus’ success is the product of a lengthy ex- 
ercise in product development, even by Jap- 
anese standards. Toyota spent six years and 
more than $1 billion developing the auto, 
and built 450 prototypes—three times the 
usual number—to get the product right. The 
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firm spent two years just deciding on the type 
of leather interior to use, and top manage- 
ment pondered for three years before ap- 
proving the car’s styling 

One question that Toyota manage- 
ment might be pondering now is whether, 
with prices up at the pump because of the 
gulf crisis and consumers about to give 
more thought to automobile fuel efficien- 
cy, Lexus’ gas-hungry V-8 (18 m.p.g. in 
the city, 23 on the highway) may soon 
prove a sales liability. So far, that has not 
been a problem, and Lexus meanwhile is 
preparing yet another challenge to the 
world’s luxury carmakers: a $30,000 luxury 
coupe that will roll into dealerships next 
spring to compete with the Acura Legend, 
Cadillac Eldorado coupe and Lincoln 
Mark VII. - With reporting by Seiichi 
Kanise/Tokyo and Adam Zagorin/Brussels 














Business 


Walter Yetnikoff in his Manhattan office: power hungry, profane and suddenly played out 


A Music King’s Shattering Fall 


How the brilliant builder of CBS Records spun out of control 


By RICHARD BEHAR 
Ww" his stocky build, spread-collar 


shirts and locker-room charm, Walter 
Yetnikoff fit right in among the sharp-cl- 
bowed power brokers in the music business. 
He was tone-deaf as well, yet for 15 years the 
colorful and fiery Yetnikoff steered CBS 
Records (major labels: Columbia, Epic) to 
world prominence. He boosted its revenues 
from $485 million in 1975 to well over $2 bil- 
lion last year, when it ranked second only to 
the Warner Music Group. In the process, 
Yetnikoff managed to foster some of the 
most profitable talent ever to reach the mu- 
sic industry, from Michael Jackson and Billy 
Joel to the Rolling Stones and the pop phe- 
nom New Kids on the Block. 

Yet in the late 1980s his reputation for 
platinum alchemy began to tarnish abrupt- 
ly. Associates say Yetnikoff became con- 
sumed by personal vendettas against a 
growing number of enemies—real or imag- 
ined—in the $20 billion global music in- 
dustry. His combative style seemed in- 
creasingly to grate his employer, Sony, 
which had bought the record giant in 1988 
for $2 billion. Last week a frustrated Yetni- 
koff, 57, suddenly bowed out as chief exec- 
utive. He explained only that he planned to 
take a sabbatical of several months and 
then work on unspecified long-term pro- 
jects with the company. 

His departure may have been the result 
of a coup staged by his handpicked No. 2 
man, Tommy Mottola, according to indus- 
try speculation, though no successor has 


64 


been named. Another possible catalyst for 
Yetnikoff’s resignation is his depiction in 
Fredric Dannen’s new best seller, Hit Men, 
a graphic portrayal of the music industry's 
seamy underside. In the book, Yetnikoff 
comes off as a crude, tantrum-throwing 
and philandering egomaniac. “He’s a bril- 
liant man with a strong self-destructive 
streak,” contends Dannen. Says David 
Braun, a top music lawyer in Los Angeles: 
“Walter got lost in the fantasy of his job, 
his power and his ability to control a huge 
part of the pop culture.” 

The son of a Brooklyn house painter, 
Yetnikoff joined CBS Records as a lawyer 
in 1961 and rose to the president’s job by 
1975. He proved to be a superb negotiator, 









Michael Jackson 


Thriller 44 million 
Bruce Springsteen 
Born in the U.S.A. 20 million 
Pink Floyd 
The Wall 16 million 
George Michael 
Faith 15 million 
Billy Joel 
The Stranger 13 million 
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a world-class schmoozer and a self-de- 
scribed “rabbi, priest, marriage counselor, 
banker and shrink” to the leading rock 
stars. As the years wore on, however, Yet- 
nikoff seemed to relish waging wars on 
those he felt were disloyal. 

Yetnikoff’s devilish humor, irreverence 
for authority and barbed tongue were leg- 
endary. At a CBS Inc. shareholders meet- 
ing in 1986, he fell asleep at the dais—or 
pretended to. He liked to refer to former 
CBS chief Thomas Wyman as “the goy up- 
stairs” and to Wyman’s successor, the fru- 
gal Laurence Tisch, with whom he feuded 
openly, as “the kike upstairs.” When Tisch 
sold the record company to Sony, Yetni- 
koff, who engineered the deal, walked 
away with a $20 million bonus. 

He soon cost his new bosses a bundle. 
As Sony planned its $3.4 billion takeover of 
Columbia Pictures last year, Yetnikofl 
tried to help out by orchestrating what 
turned into a costly $500 million deal to 
hire Jon Peters and Peter Guber, the pro- 
ducers of Batman, to run the movie studio. 
But rival Warner Bros. contended it had a 
contract with the producers and sued Sony. 
In a settlement, Warner won valuable 
properties, including half-ownership of the 
CBS record club. 

Since the Sony takeover, Yetnikoff’s 
relationships with his superstar artists have 
deteriorated. Bruce Springsteen felt so ig- 
nored by Yetnikoff, music insiders claim, 
that the Boss was considering leaving CBS 
for rival Geffen Records. Michael Jackson, 
a CBS gold mine since 1975, has also been 
increasingly courted by Geffen. 

Yetnikoff has been dogged by his asso- 
ciations with the industry's leading rough- 
neck, Joseph Isgro, who reputedly has ties 
to the Gambino crime family. Isgro is a 
boss of the “Network,” an alliance of inde- 
pendent record promoters. He was indict- 
ed last year and charged with distributing 
payola, payments of cash or cocaine, on be- 
half of the major record labels to radio sta- 
tions to get certain Top 40 records played. 
But last week a Los Angeles federal judge 
threw out the case against Isgro, accusing 
the prosecutors of “outrageous govern- 
ment misconduct” for withholding evi- 
dence. Yetnikoff has never been directly 
linked to payola, but he failed to use his po- 
sition to fight the practice. “Without a 
doubt, Yetnikoff was the closest record ex- 
ecutive to Isgro,” claims Hit Men author 
Dannen. “Isgro perceived him as an ally.” 

In the end, perhaps three decades in 
the bumping, grinding music industry are 
more than any mogul can stand. During 
the Guber-Peters deal last year, Yetnikoff 
began rehabilitation for substance abuse. 
“| think Walter is just fed up,” says music- 
industry veteran Lynda (“Boom-Boom”) 
Emon, a former mistress of Yetnikoff’s 
who is writing a kiss-and-tell book. “He 
came to the end of his rope and said, ‘What 


do I need this for? I’m rich.’ ” a 








Mystery Pool Under the Plain 


Should Alaska’s wildlife refuge be opened to oil drilling? 


hich deserves priority: preserving 

America’s wilderness or finding a 
steady supply of domestic oil? In the after- 
math of the Exxon Valdez spill in March 
1989, the environment was the overwhelm- 
ing favorite. But in the month since the Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait, which has pushed oil 
prices from $17 a bbl. to more than $30, the 
political mood has changed rapidly. The 
prime focus of the debate is the coastal plain 
of Alaska’s Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, 
a pristine wilderness area that may hold the 
largest untapped oil deposit in the U.S. 

Situated on Alaska’s North Slope just 
west of the Canadian border, the 19 mil- 
lion-acre refuge is home to several hun- 
dred Eskimos, grizzlies, musk-oxen, 
wolves, migratory birds and a herd of 
180,000 caribou, whose majestic spring mi- 
gration has inspired naturalists to call the 
preserve “America’s Serengeti.” But to oil- 
men and Alaska politicians, the refuge’s 
1.5 million-acre coastal plain is a potential 
lode of black gold. 

The size of the oil deposit, however, is a 
mystery. The Interior Department's esti- 
mate ranges from 600 million bbl. of 
crude to as much as 9.2 billion bbl. At the 
high end, the oil reservoir would be 
roughly equal to Alaska’s enormous Prud- 
hoe Bay field, or more than the U.S. uses 
in a year. The Interior Department puts 
the odds of finding a commercially exploit- 
able oil field in the refuge at 1 in 5, vs. the in- 


Your Check Is 
Not in the Mail 


Asbestos victims’ endless wait 


F° asbestos victims, illness is not the 
only indignity they have suffered. ‘Tens 
of thousands of them have also endured a 
seemingly endless wait for compen- 
sation from the companies that pro- 
duced the mineral that has been 
found to cause lung cancer and oth- 
er diseases. The most immediate 
crisis involves the Manville Person- 
al Injury Settlement Trust, formed 
in 1988 as the company emerged 
from bankruptcy reorganization. At 
the time, trust officials expected to 
handle 100,000 cases, with an aver- 
age payment of $25,000 each, but so 
far, they have paid an average of 
$43,500 each on the first 24,000 
claims. By last June the trust was 
running out of cash, and more than 
125,000 cases were pending. 











America’s Serengeti: wilderness at risk 
A potential lode of black gold. 





dustry’s typical success rate of 1 in 50, 

Almost all elected officials in Alaska 
believe the U.S. should open the coastal 
plain for drilling, which could create thou- 
sands of jobs and billions of dollars in tax 
revenue. The Bush Administration, citing 
a study contending that the oil could be 
pumped without harming the environ- 
ment, has proposed that the drilling ban be 
lifted. In addition, the Senate last month 
unanimously passed an amendment to the 
defense authorization bill that obliges the 


President to keep oil imports below 50% of | 


| open all federal lands outside national 


| while the entire preserve is nearly as large as 








domestic demand. If passed by a joint reso- 
lution of Congress, the amendment could 


parks—including national forests, wildlife 
refuges and the outer continental shelf—to 
oil and gas development. 

Advocates of drilling on the refuge em- 
phasize that the pumping operations would 
involve an area only the size of Delaware, 


Maine. And the crude could be carried 
cheaply in the 800-mile trans-Alaska pipe- 
line, which has a good safety record. Envi- 
ronmentalists, however, see the drilling as a 
gross intrusion on one of the last untouched 
wilderness areas. Many Eskimos favor de- 
velopment because they would legally share 
in the income. But the Gwich’in Indians in 
Arctic Village (pop. 100) near the refuge 
bitterly oppose it. “This is a simple issue. 
We have the right to continue our way of 
life. We are caribou people,” says Sara 
James, a tribal leader. 

In the short run, the U.S. would be 
foolish to count on a new Alaskan bonan- 
za to fuel a gas-guzzling life-style. If oil is 
found on the refuge, major production 
could take 10 years to gear up. Even then, 
the contribution to U.S. petroleum needs 
would be relatively small compared with 
other means of reducing demand and 
finding alternative energy sources, One 
Senate proposal to boost auto fuel-effi- 
ciency standards 40% in the next decade 
could save 10 times as much oil as the ref- 
uge might produce. And while a new oil 
field would eventually run dry, the savings 
would be ongoing. | —By Andrea Dorfman. 
Reported by Glenn Garelik/Washington and David 
Postman/Juneau 








Jack Weinstein, a federal judge in New 
York City, is leading an effort to restructure 
the Manville Trust and resolve 90,000 as- 
bestos lawsuits against dozens of U.S. com- 
panies, which represent the biggest ever 
product-liability issue. Last week Manville 
announced a plan to replenish the trust's 
cash supply in a stock deal that will provide 
as much as $520 million for settling claims 
over a seven-year period. But the company 
will not make the new money available until 
the end of next year. At the moment, with 





A Manville worker weaves cloth from the mineral in 1934 
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much of the trust’s income dependent on 
future Manville profits, victims filing now | 
are being told they may have to wait until 
2015 to see their first payments. 

The judicial system is so clogged by the 
volume of claims that desperate judges are 
trying hundreds of cases at a time. Some 
critics complain that greedy lawyers are 
reaping exorbitant fees in the process. As a 
result, Weinstein has set a limit of 20% on 
contingency fees allowed lawyers for hard- 
ship settlements paid by Manville. Trust | 
officials say they may have to han- 
dle as many as 300,000 claims. 

The flood of cases may swamp 
other companies as well. A court- 
ordered study released last week 
said Eagle-Picher Industries of 
Cincinnati, a former asbestos mak- 
er, has been devastated by claims 
and is likely to become insolvent by 
the end of 1992. The company has 
64,000 claims pending, with 20,000 
more being filed every year. As part 
of his overall plan, Weinstein 
hopes to pool money from several 
companies, including Eagle- 
Picher, to help the firms resolve 
their claims. = 
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THRIFTS 


Give Me Back 
My S&L 


In pushing to clean up the sav- 
ings and loan mess, have feder- 
al regulators acted too hastily in 
declaring some thrifts insol- 
vent? A federal judge in Tope- 
ka thinks so in at least one case. 
Last weck he ordered the Of- 
fice of Thrift Supervision to re- 
turn control of an S&l 
original owners on the ground 
that the agency used “arbitrary 
and capricious” accounting 
methods to justify seizing the 
thrift, Franklin Savings (assets: 
$9.3 billion) of Ottawa, Kans. 
The ors claimed Franklin 


to its 


THE YOUTH MARKET 


Wow, That’s 
Disgusting! 


Why do children take 
delight in things that 
grownups find gross? 
While most adults just sit 

and ponder this ques- 
tion, a few entrepreneurs 
cannily exploit it. Just in 
time for the back-to-school 
season, for example, is Spit- 
Wads, a synthetic “tossing 
dough.” The sticky substance, 
thrown by hand rather than 
propelled through a straw, was 
. invented by oil- 
frefinery worker 
=Ted Skup. “We 
Zgot the idea at 
lunchtime. We 
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ABing Crosby Pro-Am Tournament under way at Pebble Beach 





Business Notes 





INVESTMENTS 
Making a 
Hole in One 


In golf-mad Japan, the biggest 
swinger of all may be industri- 
alist Minoru Isutani, whose 
Cosmo World Corp. controls 
more than 10 Japanese courses 
and is rapidly developing sites 
in the U.S. and Europe. Last 
week Isutani scored the invest- 
ment equivalent of a hole in 
one when he agreed to pay an 
estimated $900 million for the 
Pebble Beach Co., which oper- 
ates four golf courses on Cali- 
fornia’s Monterey Peninsula 








had “insufficient capital and 
operated in an unsound and 
unsafe manner.” But the own- 
ers of the S&L argued that the 
OTS made serious accounting 
errors in interpreting Frank- 
lin’s financial statements. Fed- 
eral judge Dale Saffels ordered 
Franklin handed back to its 
owners, but regulators won a 
temporary stay of that order 
from a Denver federal appeals 
court. A victory for Franklin 
would undoubtedly hearten 
the 25 other S&Ls with similar 
suits against the ors. And it 
would give new force to the 
contention that the agency has 
at times been overzealous in 
taking over thrifts that should 
have been left alone. 5 


were talking about the Pet 
Rock and things we could sell 
about $20 million worth of, and 
it just popped into my head.” 
Skup and a partner started 
1OCO Inc., which sells 
packs of Spit-Wads for 
$1.29. 
Even more gross is 
Barfo, a gelatinous goo 
manufactured by Topps, 
the bubble-gum company. 
The fruit-flavored candy 
is packed in squeezable plas- 
tic figures that extrude the 
substance through _ their 
mouths. Says a seven-year-old 
who savors the stuff: “When I 
think about it, it’s 
disgusting.” That 
alone should 
guarantee boffo 
sales for Barfo. = 


TIMI 





ANTITRUST 


Too Little of 
A Good Thing? 


As the college football season 
gets under way, universities are 
competing hard on the field. 
But the Federal Trade Com- 
mission charged last week that 
63 major schools represented 
by the College Football Associ- 
ation have conspired with Capi- 
tal Cities/ABC to avoid compe- 
tition in the marketplace. The 
complaint alleged that a five- 
year, $300 million contract be- 
tween the C.F.A. and Capital 
Cities would illegally limit the 
number of games on TV. 

Under the contract, ABC and 
its ESPN cable affiliate would 
have sole broadcast rights to 
Saturday games between C.F.A. 
opponents beginning next year. 


COMPUTERS 


Main Event: 
Japan vs. IBM 


Just a few years ago, IBM domi- 
nated its Japanese rivals so 
completely that Tokyo experts 
quipped, “When IBM sneezes, 
Japanese computer makers are 
blown away.” No longer. Last 
week Fujitsu, Japan’s largest 
computer company, unveiled 
what it called the highest-per- 
formance general-purpose 
computer in the world. The tim- 
ing of the announcement stole 
thunder from IBM, which the 
next day introduced its own new 
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that rank among the world’s 
most scenic. The deal makes 
Pebble Beach the jewel of Isu- 
tani’s international golf em- 
pire, which includes courses 
under development in Los An- 
geles, Las Vegas and Hawaii 
and a new golf resort in Salz- 
burg, Austria. 

Even as Isutani expands his 
holdings abroad, he has be- 
come entangled in controversy 
at home. In one widely report- 
ed conflict, angry golfers have 
accused him of grossly over- 
selling memberships in his Jap- 
anese courses and thereby 
making weekend reservations 
frustratingly hard to get. e 


Other participating C.F.A 
schools may sell TV rights to lo- 
cal stations on other days. Capi- 
tal Cities/ABC and the C.F.A. 
denied the charges in the com- 
plaint. Among other things, they 
noted that home games of Notre 
Dame, a C.F.A. member, will be 
on NBC. An Frc judge in Wash- 
ington is to try the case. ® 





Student athletes at play 


generation of mainframe ma- 
chines. IBM touted the new 
computers as its most impor- 
tant roll-out in 25 years. 

The head-to-head battle 
pits IBM’s reputation for reli- 
ability against the raw number- 
crunching power of the Fujitsu 
machines. Fujitsu said its larg- 
est new computer can perform 
up to 600 million instructions 
per second, vs. an estimated 210 
MIPS for IBM. But U.S. ex- 
perts noted that corporations 
tend to be more interested in 
access to a wide range of soft- 
ware—a traditional strong 
point of IBM systems—than in 
high speeds. o 
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The beaux arts main building, left, provided a grand entry to new arrivals; in the vaulted Registry Room, their fates were decided 


—— History 


Reopening the Gate of America 


Once the point of entry for millions of immigrants, then a 
ghostly ruin, Ellis Island begins a new life 


k n 1906 H.G. Wells visited the great im- 
migration center at Ellis Island, about a 
mile off the lower tip of Manhattan. The 
distinguished British writer and advance 
man for the future wanted to see for him- 
self how arrivals from the Old World were 
ushered into the new one. He found the 
process strangely unceremonious. “On 
they go, from this pen to that,” he wrote, 
“pen by pen, towards a desk at a little metal 
wicket—the gate of America.” 

If Ellis Island was a paradox, a place 
where dreams bumped up against bureauc- 
| racy, it was no less a place where one of the 
| most powerful currents of American life 

flowed by. Between 1892 and 1924, 12 mil- 
lion immigrants first touched U.S. soil 
there. Forty percent of all Americans can 
look back to an ancestor who passed 
through its doors. Abandoned more than 
three decades ago, Ellis Island reopens 
its doors this weck as pure, po- 
tent symbol. After a seven-year, 
$156 million restoration, the 
most expensive single refurbish- 
ment in the nation’s history, the 
main building has been trans- 
formed into a monument to the 
majesty and pain of the immi- 
grant experience. 

While many of the rooms 
have been restored as the bare 
examination chambers they once 
were, about half the sizable struc- 
ture has been converted into the 
Ellis Island Museum of Immigra- 
tion. There films, artifacts, oral 
histories and 1,500 photographs 
will attempt to tell the story of 
not only the mostly European ar- 
rivals who passed through Ellis 
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New arrivals, circa 1905, line up to exchange money 


Island but also the millions who came dur- 
ing other eras, from other places and 
through other points of entry: Africans 
hauled by force to Southern slave markets, 
Latin Americans who trekked northward, 
Asians who flew into San Francisco. 

“So often when America builds a mon- 
ument, it’s to one great individual, ” says 
American University history professor 
Alan Kraut, who was an adviser on the 
project. “What is so special about Ellis Is- 
land is it really is a monument to the 
masses.”” The chief monument is the main 
building itself, a beaux arts structure with 
French Renaissance trappings that was 
erected in 1900 after fire destroyed an ear- 
lier terminal. Immigration dropped off 
sharply after Congress imposed restrictive 
quotas in the 1920s, and by 1954 Ellis Is- 
land was abandoned to the pigeons and 
vandals. Its revival was supervised by the 





During peak years as many as 1,000 a month were turned away. 
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Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island restoration 
project, which raised money from private 
and corporate contributions, and by the 
National Park Service, which owns the 
27.5-acre island. 

The average time that immigrants 
spent in the main building was short (three 
to five hours) but fateful. After depositing 
their baggage, they headed for the im- 
mense, vaulted Registry Room on the sec- 
ond floor. The stairway climb was called 
the “60-second physical” because nurses 
and doctors were perched at the top to 
weed out anyone who looked short of 
breath—a possible sign of tuberculosis and 
heart disease. Then came more formal 
medical examinations and questions about 
the newcomers’ politics. Anarchists and 
Bolsheviks were sent home. Others were 
singled out for further medical testing and 
possible expulsion. 

Eventually the would-be Americans 
found themselves at the other end of the 
hall, facing what came to be called the 
“staircase of separation.” There they divid- 
ed, some bound for New York City, some 
for cities elsewhere and a hapless third 
group diverted to detention rooms on the 
island. Only about 2% of arrivals were de- 
nied entry, mostly for reasons of | 
health or politics, but during 
- peak years it could be as many as 
1,000 a month. 

In its busiest year, 1907, more 
than 1.2 million people filed 
through that chamber. Now the 
place will be filled again: perhaps 
1.5 million visitors are expected 
this year. “The idea is to let them 
muse on what the space was like,” 
says architect John Belle, whose 
firm was one of two that shared the 
restoration work, “filled with a Ba- 
bel of voices, with the people inch- 
ing their way to the end.” Once 
again, Ellis Island is to be the gate 
of America. This time, it opens 
onto the past, —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Daniel S. Levy/New York 
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>) WELL SHOW THEM A SYSTEM THAT WORKS. 


For the past 200 years, the Constitution and running 98% of the time. And you'll get a loaner 
the Bill of Rights have been the blueprint for the for the time it’s not. And you'll get a 24-hour-toll- 
most productive system of government on earth. free Hot Line for any questions. So for more 
To copy it, you'll need another system thatdelivers productivity, call 1-800-852-2679. And get up 


just as reliably: The Lanier Copier System. It's and running without alot of red tape. 


guaranteed to be up and wfthes 


Some regrictions opply. See your local Lanier copier representative for full details 











All PC makers who can 
Inan 84'xl1" package, 


In notebook-sized personal 
computers, most PC makers seem to 
have forgotten what you want in this 
kind of PC. Namely, desktop function- 
ality with the smallest possible size 


and lowest weight. 


At Compaq, we haven't forgot- 


ten. Case in point, the 










COMPAQ. Registered US. Patent and Trademark Office. Product names mentioned herein may be trademarks and/or r 





S so much performance 
into such a small space. 


battery-powered COMPAQ LTE/286 and 
COMPAQ LTE Personal Computers. 

At 8! by 11 inches, our note- 
book PCs take up the space of a note 
book. (Not a phone book, like most 
others.) This means you can carry one 
in your briefcase with room left over 
for paperwork, file folders, brochures 
and whatnot. With other notebook 
PCs, there's room for little more than 
your business cards. 

Better yet, our notebook PCs 
weigh in at just six pounds, including 
the battery. Other manufacturers 
weigh their PCs without the battery. 

But size isn't everything. The 
COMPAQ LTE/286 and COMPAQ LTE 


egistered trademarks of their respective companies. Use 


also help you work 
longer. A lot longer. 
Our small, 
powerful battery 
packs run for more 
than 3% hours, with 
everything from 
the microprocessor 
tothe screen working Qur battery packs 
to save power. run for more than 
. Whe ? 
With Compaq, pa paces 
you can fly from than others 
Denver to New York 
working nonstop. With some other 
notebooks, you'd have to change 
batteries over Des Moines and again 
over Cleveland. You'd also have to pack 





{ electronic equipment on board 





put desktop performance 
Please raise your hands. 


























a total of three pounds’ worth of 
batteries to make the same trip. 
While you're on the road 
(or up in the sky) with Compaq, 
you'll get more done, too. 
You can store up 
to 40 megabytes of data 
on a high-speed fixed 
disk drive—twice as 
much as any other 
notebook-sized PC. 
And you can even 
run your favorite 
software using 


An optional 2400 
baud modem, standard 
spaced keys and an easy-to 
read screen will make you feel 
as if you never left the office. And 
you can work at your own pace 
with the 12-MHz 80C286 power 
of the COMPAQ LTE/286, or 
the 80C86 power of the 
COMPAQ LTE. 


internal 3¥,-inch 


Add it all up 
and you'll understand 
why /nfoWorld proclaimed 
our notebooks feel like “a real 
computer instead of a constant 
compromise.” 

Get one in your hands and you 
are sure to get the same feeling. For 
information and the location of your 
nearest Authorized COMPAQ Computer 
Dealer, call 1-800-231-0900, Opera 
tor 128. In Canada, 1-800-263-5868, 
Operator 128. 
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It simply works better. 








Canon Laser Class.” 


Buy a Canon Laser Class fax and it could be 
the last fax you'll buy for a long time. 

That's because a Laser Class fax has features 
that won't soon be outmoded. They actually 
keep pace with expanding needs. 

Like the memory capacity of our new 
FAX-L770. As your fax network expands, the 
L770 can expand its capacities, too, allowing 
greater volumes to be received into memory or 
stored for transmission. 


Laser Precision on Plain Paper. 


Canon is the market leader in plain paper 
fax. And the L770 uses a laser process to print 
images on plain paper. 
Because of laser print- 
ing, they're faithful to 
the original 
Faxes look better, last longer, and won't curl 
or fade like thermal paper. And you won't have 
to copy them before filing 


A Better Image, Sending and Receiving. 


The L770 can improve an incoming image 
An exclusive feature called Hyper-Smoothing 
actually compensates for the image quality of 
an incoming fax. So the images you receive are 
clearer, without the fuzzy edges 
that can make reading 
text difficult 
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And with Canon's UHQ imaging eine 
the images you send are better, too. By 

Even combinations of small type 
and halftones are virtually 
indistinguishable from their original. — 





Built-In Reliability. 


The L770 is also designed to be more reliable 
than other Asia paper laser facsimiles. Canon's 
exclusive cartridge system 
stores everything that can 
run out or wear out in one 
neat disposable unit. 
Replacing them is as easy as popping 
in a new cartridge* 

The Canon Laser Class FAX-L770. After a 
few minutes you'll be glad you bought it. After a 
few years you'll be ecstatic. For information, 


call 1-800-OK CANON 
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——— Travel 














_They’d Rather Be in Philadelphia 





Ate Saddam Hussein’s in- 
vasion of Kuwait failed to keep 
George Bush away from Kenne- 
bunkport, prospects of war in the 
Persian Gulf are changing many 
other vacation plans. The crisis has 
sent the world travel industry into a 
spin. Vacationers and commercial 
travelers are hastily scrapping plans 
to visit not only the affected Arab 
states but also the entire Middle 
East and castern Mediterranean. 
Major airlines are improvising de- 
tours for regularly scheduled 
flights, and airlines and airports 
have tightened security in anticipa- 
| tion of a possible rise in terrorism. 
Debbie Grodd, 24, and Stanley 
Lee, 28, of Stamford, Conn., reacted to the 
hostilities by junking plans for an Aegean 
honeymoon. “I know chances were slim 
that something would happen,” said 
Grodd. “But Greece is close to Turkey, 
and Turkey is next door to Iraq. The last 
thing we needed was to wonder about it at 
all.” Last week the Lees spent their honey- 
moon on the California coast. 

Similar switches have been making life 
hectic for travel agencies everywhere. Ol- 
son-Travelworld Ltd., a large Los Angeles 
touring company, reports that cancellation 
rates for tours to Egypt and Israel have ris- 
en to 20%, while those for tours to Turkey 
have risen to 10%. Big British tour opera- 
tors like Thomson Holidays report the 
same traveler reluctance: Thomson book- 
ings to Israel, for example, are down 50% 
from the same period last year. British sun 
—— 
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The gulf crisis keeps tourists closer to home and to the ground 


Jose scrutiny in Paris last week 


seekers who traditionally flock to beaches 
in Cyprus or Turkey have also begun shop- 
ping around for other roosts. French- 
owned Club Méditerranée reports that fu- 





ture bookings for villages in Turkey, Egypt | 


and Israel have fallen significantly. So con- 
cerned is the Israeli government that the 
Tourism Ministry recently injected an ad- 
ditional $235,000 into a $940,000 British 
advertising campaign. 


Airlines are proving just as cautious as | 


individuals. Western airline flights to 
Baghdad and Kuwait City have been can- 
celed as part of the international embargo 
against Iraq. Some carriers have gone fur- 
ther. Jet Tours, a major holiday carrier 
70% owned by Air France, has simply shut 
down all its tours to Syria, Jordan and Ye- 
men. Some regular commercial carriers 
are making costly detours around the en- 


| bined with a weak dollar, is going to 





tire Middle East region. KLM, for exam- 
ple, is rerouting long-haul flights that nor- 
mally land in Dubai or Bahrain, cutting its 
weekly service to the region by more than 
half. Pan Am has rerouted its flights from 
Frankfurt to Pakistan and Saudi 
Arabia so that they fly farther from 
Iraqi airspace. Air France has can- 
celed a stopover in the gulf emirate 
of Bahrain in favor of one in Djji- 
bouti, in northeastern Africa. 

Airlines are understandably re- | 
luctant to discuss how the crisis has 
affected security arrangements. 
Typically, a Pan Am spokesman says 
only that security procedures at Pan 
Am have been “enhanced.” At Lon- 
don’s Heathrow Airport, travelers 
report that the beef-up can add 20 
minutes to the already lengthy pro- 
cess of clearing security, while at 
New York City’s Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport, extra police are on 
duty. At Paris’ Charles de Gaulle 
Airport, 80 armed security police have been | 
added to regular details, and an Interior | 
Ministry spokesman says that “we are being 
vigilant toward all sensitive flights and 
passengers.” 

Despite all the soothing assertions, the 
threatening international climate, com- 
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keep many Americans closer to home and 
closer to the ground. That is good news 
for Tom Domenico, senior executive vice 
president of New Jersey-based Domenico 
Tours, one of the U.S.’s largest operators 
of escorted motor-coach tours. His busi- 
ness has jumped 8% since the Iraqi inva- 
sion. In fact, business is so healthy that even 
though fuel costs have climbed 20% as a re- 
sult of the crisis, Domenico is planning no 
increase in fares. —By Frank Trippett. Reported 
by Nancy Seufert/London and Lisa Towle/New York 











- Milestones 





EXPECTING. Deborah Norville, 32, co-host 
of nBc’s Today show, and her husband, 
Swedish businessman Karl Wellner, 36: 
their first child; in March. 


BORN. To John Goodman, 38, the barrel- 
shaped actor who plays Roseanne Barr's 
husband on her eponymously named TV 
series Roseanne, and his wife Annabeth 
Goodman, 21: a daughter, their first child; 
in Los Angeles. Name: Molly Evangeline. 
Weight: 8 Ibs. 11 oz. 


DIED. Alden Whitman, 76, former New York 
Times copy editor and reporter renowned 
for his lively and illuminating obituaries; in 
Monte Carlo, Monaco. Whitman, who pre- 
ferred the term “biographical profile” to 
obituary, traveled all over the world mect- 
ing many of his subjects before their 











deaths. Charles Lindbergh, Anthony 
Eden, Harry Truman and Charlie Chaplin 
were a few of the notables he captured 
through informal interviews, kept confi- 
dential until their deaths. “A good obit,” 
he once wrote, “has all the characteristics 
of a well-focused snapshot ... a quick fix 
on the subject, his attainments, his short- 
comings and his times.” 


| DIED. A.J.P. Taylor, 84, influential British 
| historian and journalist; in London. A tu- 


tor and fellow at Oxford University for 38 
years, Taylor was a prominent media per- 
sonality—with regular newspaper articles 
and television appearances—and an ac- 
complished scholar who wrote more than 
two dozen books, mainly on European his- 
tory. His book The Origins of the Second 
World War was roundly criticized by some 
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for its argument that Hitler was not | 
uniquely evil and that war might have been 
avoidable through diplomacy. Despite 
Taylor’s preference for scheduling courses 
at 9 a.m., students flocked to his lectures. 


DIED. Irene Dunne, 91, versatile screen ac- 
tress and musical star; in Los Angeles. 
Dunne’s aristocratic looks, sweet voice and 
flair for comedy cast her in a variety of 
roles, from the young romantic lead in Je- 
rome Kern and Oscar Hammerstein II's 
Show Boat to the unflappable British gov- | 
erness in Anna and the King of Siam and | 
the motherly Norwegian immigrant in / Re- 
member Mama. Her co-stars included Cary 
Grant, Rex Harrison and William Powell. 
In 1957 President Dwight Eisenhower 
named her an alternate delegate to the 
U.N. General Assembly. 
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Forbidden pleasures: Anais (Maria de Madeiros), Henry (Fred Ward) and June (Uma Thurman) 


It’s Great! Don’t Show It! 


A misguided rating system slaps an X on a discreetly erotic film 


By RICHARD CORLISS 
ad enry Miller, an expatriate Brooklynite 


in ‘30s Paris, wrote rambunctious nov- 
els about sex and saw Tropic of Cancer 
banned in his homeland for 30 years. Anais 
Nin, a Frenchwoman who befriended 
Miller, wrote intimate journals that re- 
mained expurgated long after their publi- 
cation. Now American director Philip 
Kaufman (The Right Sniff) has made a bi- 
ography of the two writers and Miller's 
wife June. Surprise! Henry & June has been 
rated X by the industry's classification 
board. 

If the rating sticks, Kaufman could be- 
come the most notable victim of an in- 
creasingly misguided system of self-censor- 
ship. Even in a year when the rating board 
has slapped Xs on a dozen films, the Henry 
& June rating sent new shudders through 
Hollywood's creative community. “Phil 
Kaufman does not make X-rated movies,” 
says filmmaker James Brooks (Terms of 
Endearment). “So if Kaufman makes a 
movie that is rated X, then there’s some- 
thing wrong with the system.” 

here is indeed. It is a system that 
punishes eroticism with an X rating, yet 
rewards violence—from rape to dismem- 
berment—with an R. Each new violent 
movie, like this summer’s Total Recall, 
wants to astonish jaded audiences with 
its special-effects audacity. But adult sex- 
uality, even when investigated as dis- 
crectly as it is in Henry & June, is deemed 
objectionable. “You can cut off a 
breast,” says Kaufman, “but you can’t ca- 


/0 


ress it. The violent majority is dictating 
to a tender minority.” 

So what happens in Henry & June? The 
main characters make urgent love, man to 
woman, woman to woman. They visit a 
whorchouse and watch prostitutes mime 
sex. They attend a dada Mardi Gras where 
nude women wear blue paint. But Henry & 
June is not a blue movie. Kaufman is a fas- 
tidious director; he bathes every love bout 
in soft focus, or covers it in lace, or reflects 
it in a goldfish bowl. It’s not just that his in- 
tent is artistic, it’s that his content is mild. 
Lesbian love, for example, was shown 
more graphically in Personal Best, Desert 
Hearts or Kaufman’s The Unbearable Light- 
ness of Being, all rated R. “I played by the 
rules,” he says, “and they changed them.” 

Some rules never change. Even a stu- 
dio as sympathetic to maverick talent as 
Universal Pictures will not release an X- 
rated film. “We want to support Phil's vi- 
sion,” says Universal president Tom Pol- 
lack, “as we did with Spike Lee on Do 
the Right Thing and Martin Scorsese on 
The Last Temptation of Christ.” But it 
Henry & June loses its Oct. 3 appeal to 
the rating board, Kaufman has only two 
options: cut the film to the censors’ pat- 
tern or take his movie to an independent 
distributor 

If reason prevails and Henry & June is 
released as is, its ads can run a money 
quote: “A masterpiece! Don’t cut a frame 
of it!” What movie critic proffered that 
rave? Richard Heffner, head of the rating 
board, who made those comments to Kauf- 
man as he awarded the film its toxic X. @ 
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Spin and Sizzle 


POSTCARDS FROM THE EDGE _ 
Directed by Mike Nichols 
Screenplay by Carrie Fisher 


L et’s get the dish over with quickly. Su- 
zanne Vale (Meryl Streep) is a drug- 
addicted actress whose mother, Doris 
Mann (Shirley MacLaine), was a big musi- 
cal comedy star with a drinking problem 
and whose singer-father walked out when 
Suzanne was a child. Actress Carrie Fisher, 
author of the novel and screenplay Post- 
cards from the Edge, is the daughter of 
Debbie Reynolds and Eddie Fisher. But it 
shouldn’t matter whether this wonderful 
comedy is really about famous people who 
make life tough for themselves and the 
ones they love most. It’s like worrying | 
whether a historical Hamlet really lusted 
after his mother. Postcards is no Debbie 
Dearest, no venomous settling of scores. 
For Carrie Fisher, the play’s the thing—the 
play of words on a stage of mixed emotions 
as big as a Hollywood back lot. 

And what words! In this era of post- 
verbal cinema, Postcards proves that movie 
dialogue can still carry the sting, heft and 
meaning of the finest old romantic come- 
dy. Suzanne is ever crouching, like a stub- 
born, frightened child, behind the wall of 
her ironizing humor. As a coke-carrying 
member of the sensation generation, for 
whom “instant gratification takes too 
long,” she is impatient with her wit; too 
easily she can turn a kind thought against 
itself. Just as easily, she has turned her life 
into a sad joke, blowing lines on the set and 
nearly dying from an overdose. To get a 
new movie job, Suzanne must agree to live 
with her mother, who has her own abuse 
problems. Doris needs a drink the way a 
crooner needs a mike, though she claims | 
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Mother load: Streep and MacLaine 
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she is no longer an alcoholic. “Now,” she 

says, “I just drink like an Irish person.” 
The novel, written in epistolary form, 

concentrated more on the dark laughter of 


| the rehab clinic. The movie, which drops 


the postcards but keeps the edge, is a show- 
biz mother-daughter film par excellence— 
Terms of Endearment out of Gypsy. Su- 
zanne has her poignant wrangles with mov- 
ie types (nice turns by Dennis Quaid and 
Rob Reiner as producers, Gene Hackman 
and Simon Callow as directors), but Post- 
cards is bound by family ties. MacLaine 
gives a wonderfully excessive rendition of 
the Sondheim song /’m Still Here: “First 
you're another sloe-eyed vamp, Then 
someone’s mother, then you're camp.” In 
Postcards she is all of these, and better still 
she finds an aging woman’s tenacious gri- 
mace under decades of gamine makeup. 
The final triumph is Streep’s. Forget 
the globe-trotting tragic-heroine roles that 
made her famous. Under the sorcerer’s 
wand of director Nichols she proves again 
she is our finest comedienne; like the late 
Irene Dunne, she adds spin and sizzle to ev- 
ery bon mot. By sinking ever so slightly into 
world-weariness, Streep can locate the des- 
peration in Suzanne's banter while keeping 
her delivery featherlight. And she can sing 
too, bringing her uniquely precise passion to 
ballads and down-home rave-ups. “I don’t 
want life to imitate art,” Suzanne says with 
her usual blithe exasperation. “I want life to 
be art.” This comedy is art, as exhilarating as 
the first autumn breeze after a summer of 
movie bloat. — RC. 


KA-BOOM! 


DARKMAN Directed by Sam Raimi 

Screenplay by Chuck Pfarrer, Sam 
Raimi, Ivan Raimi, Daniel Goldin 
and Joshua Goldin 





D arkman wants to be Batman. Its hero, 
a scientist (Liam Neeson) scarred in 
body and soul after being left for dead by ve- 
nal thugs, is a cloaked crusader bent more 
on vengeance than on justice. Director Sam 
Raimi, whose cheapo slasher film The Evil 
Dead achieved cult status, mines familiar 
comic-book terrain with a plucky heroine 
(Frances McDormand), a couple of corpo- 
rate villains—one slick (Colin Friels), the 
other slimy (Larry Drake)—and plenty of 
explosive violence that virtually reads KA- 
BOOM! in block letters across the screen. 
But like Batman, this comic-book movie 
is anything but comic; every plangent chord 
of Danny Elfman’s splendid pop-Wagneri- 
an score underlines the scientist's twisted 
nobility. Raimi isn’t effective with his actors, 
and the dialogue lacks smart menace, but 
his canny visual sense carries many a scene. 
And he knows how to give resonance to a 
tinny plot: by portraying a character so pow- 
erful and warped that he is urban America’s 
perfect patron saint. — RC. 














Behavior | 


No Sex, Please, We’re Ignorant | 





A new Kinsey report gives Americans a low mark 


ost people over the age of six know 

how babies are made; the rest can 
make a fair guess. As for any further knowl- 
edge about the mythology of sex—not to say 
the more esoteric “facts of life’—most 
Americans are shamefully ignorant. That is 
the conclusion of a new report published 


last week by Indiana University’s Kinsey In- | 


stitute, the pioneering experts in sexology. 
The 540-page book The Kinsey Institute 
New Report on Sex (St. Martin's; $22.95) 
combines Kinsey's research with the results 
of a Roper poll of 2,000 adults who were 
asked 18 true-or-false and multiple-choice 
questions about sex. To Kinsey's dismay, 
only 45% of those tested gave correct an- 
swers to 10 or more of the questions. 

Not everybody could be expected to 
know all the answers, as some questions 
called for educated guesses rather than 
general knowledge. For example, “When 
does the average American first have sexu- 
al intercourse?” (at age 16 or 17); “Out of 
10 American women, how many would you 
estimate have ever masturbated?” (six to 
eight); “What percentage of women en- 
gage in anal sex?” (30% to 40%); “What 
do you think is the average length of a 
man’s erect penis?” (five to seven inches). 
Still, as Kinsey shows, the level of actual 
knowledge suggests that the great sexual 
revolution of the late "60s was vastly over- 
rated. Of women 30 to 44, only 55% got a 
passing grade on the test (10 correct an- 
swers); of men in the same age group, only 
52% did. Men got more correct answers 
on matters of sexual practices; women 
knew more about their own sexual health. 
People living in the Midwest had the high- 
est scores of all, and those in the South and 
Northeast the lowest. Of all the 2,000 test- 
ed, none got a perfect score; five respon- 
dents had 16 answers right. 

The book, says psychobiologist June 
Reinisch, head of the Kinsey Institute and 
co-author of the report with Ruth Beasley, 
is designed to be a “friendly encyclopedia,” 
telling readers in question-and-answer for- 
mat everything they ever wanted to know 
about sex but were too shy to ask. “Most 
people are pretty ignorant about sex,” ex- 
plains Reinisch. “They believe they know 
everything they need to know. If you believe 
you know something, you don’t even go 
looking for answers.” Some questions may 
seem trivial, she concedes, but all deal with 
vital information that can affect health and 
well-being or even put lives in jeopardy. 

Half the adults tested, for instance, did 
not know that a lubricant like Vaseline In- 
tensive Care or baby oil can cause micro- 








scopic holes in a condom or a diaphragm in 
as little as 60 seconds and that this could lead 
to unwanted pregnancy, venereal disease or 
even Arps. An alarming 49% did not know 
that a woman can get pregnant if she has sex 
during her menstrual period; 35% were un- 
aware that a woman can get pregnant even if 
the man withdraws before ejaculating. 
Other subjects deal with such worri- 
some matters as male impotence (it is fre- 
quently a physical problem that can be 
fixed) and women’s concerns about small 
breasts (don’t fret—many men nowadays 
approve). “We don’t discuss these things,” 
says Reinisch. “We whisper about them. 


ALL WRONG: NINE MYTHS 





ABOUT SEX 


Most sexual 
gee hay eh partner 
@ Sex usually ends soon after age 60 
@ Masturbation is physically harmful 


@ Anal intercourse between uninfected 
people can cause AIDS 


@ Most husbands have extramarital affairs 
@ Few women masturbate 


@ Most normal women have orgasms from 
penile thrusting alone 


Aman cannot have an orgasm without 
an erection 


@ Impotence usually cannot be treated 
successfully 


But we don’t really communicate about 
them, and we're certainly not educated 
about them.” 

Even though the report grapples with a 
serious subject, readers should find it en- 
tertaining as well as useful. “It’s a great 
book to have in the bathroom, when you 
have time to read bits and pieces,” says 
Reinisch. Apart from practical informa- 
tion, trivia fans will discover that sexual ac- 
tivity prior to orgasm and just afterward 
expends 6.4 calories a minute. People who 
cry after orgasm may be comforted to 
learn that this phenomenon, called homo 
triste, was attributed way back in the 2nd 





century to the Greek physician Galen. 


Now, thanks to the new Kinsey study, | 


more men and women may be able to enjoy 
sex without tears and lose weight at the 
same time. — By Barbara Dolan 
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The American luxury car has 





Chrysler Imperial 


*1990 Second Quarter Buyers Study by Consumer Attitude Research, C.A.R. classification: Large Luxury 








anew standard of quality. 





In its first year of production, 
Chrysler Imperial has been given a higher quality rating 
than every Cadillac and every Lincoln in its class: 


- Second Quarter Buyers Study by Consumer Attitude Research 


Some cars take years to establish their credentials for superior quality. Lf they ever do. 
Chrysler engineers so scrupulously prepared the Imperial that by the time of its launch into 
the real world it was ready to make its reputation for high quality at once. Against all the 
traditional American luxury cars in its class. 

The hard proof that we've succeeded comes from a recent independent buyer 
perception survey by Consumer Attitude Research. It shows Chrysler Imperial has the 
highest quality rating of any American car in its class. That includes Cadillac and Lincoln. 

Chrysler was able to change the 
standards by which American luxury cars Adv ‘C | ‘ b> 
are judged for one very simple reason: We antage: eC Va 


obviously live by higher standards. CHRYSLER - PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP - EAGLE 
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The Novelty Is Only Skin Deep 


Despite singing cops and raunchy words, the new season offers little that’s new 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


ike the wind that whistled through the 

Douglas firs in the town of Twin 

Peaks, a fresh breeze seemed to be 
blowing across the TV landscape last spring. 
The success of David Lynch’s wild-at-heart 
soap opera forced network executives to 
make a fast reassessment. Twin Peaks defied 
some of TV’s most basic dramatic rules—it 
was too murky, too slow moving, too coy 
about solving its mystery—yet it attracted a 
fanatically devoted audience. Viewers, it 
seemed, were a lot more willing to sample 
unusual, challenging fare than anyone had 
expected, Just as Allin the Family launched a 
trend toward taboo-breaking, socially rele- 
vant sitcoms and Roots ushered in the age of 
the mini-series, Twin Peaks was supposed to 
augur a new cra of more adventurous, risk- 
taking network fare. 

Sure enough, the new season has been 
trumpeted as the boldest in years. Faced 
with growing competition from cable, in- 
dependent stations and the Fox network, 
programmers for the Big Three say they 
| want to take more chances, to strike out in 

new directions. “Tried and true cquals 
dead and buried,” Nec Entertainment 
chief Brandon Tartikoff told a gathering of 
advertisers last spring. A heady sentiment. 
But watching the two dozen prime-time 
shows being unveiled by the networks this 
fall is a deflating experience. The creative 
revolution is still a long way off. 

Not that there aren’t a few quirky 
ideas, offbeat shows and modest gambles. 
The most unusual new entry by far comes 
from Steven Bochco, the impudent impre- 
sario who created Hill Street Blues, L.A. 
Law and Doogie Howser, M.D. This time, 
Bochco has combined song-and-dance 
numbers with a gritty police drama to cre- 
ate Cop Rock, TV’s first musical cop show. 
The beat goes on in NBC's Hull High, a 
comedy-drama set in a suburban high 
school and spiced with MTv-style music 
interludes, and in the same network’s 
Fresh Prince of Bel Air, which brings rap 
star Will Smith to prime time as a ghetto 
teenager who moves in with his ritzy Los 
Angeles relatives. 

Another bold (or maybe suicidal) of 
fering is NBC’s Lifestories, a downbeat, doc 
umentary-style series about people going 
through medical crises. The show wedges 
bits of medical advice in between the per- 
sonal stories and pulls few punches. In the 
opening program, a man survives a battle 
with colon cancer—or so we think, until 
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For much of the hour, a viewer could mistake it for a rerun of Hill Street 
Blues: a tough, raw, engrossing look at the police in action. But when a 
jury, asked for its verdict on an accused coke dealer, turns into a gospel 
choir and bursts into song, we know we’re not in Kansas anymore. Steven 
Bochco’s audacious series (with a bow toward Dennis Potter's The 
Singing Detective) misfires as often as it hits the mark. Two emotional 
ballads in the opener, for example, are wasted on characters we care 
nothing about. (A drug-addicted mother serenades her baby: “It’s a great 
big dirty world. . .”) But the jury number is smashing, and the whole 
enterprise has the excitement of TV on the edge. Cop Rock might soar or 
plummet to earth. But in either case, who can resist watching? 


the offscreen narrator informs us at the 
end that his cancer reappeared one year 
later and he died. For this, viewers are sup- 
posed to switch away from America’s Fun- 
niest Home Videos? 

The networks are pushing the bound- 
aries of language and subject matter more 
aggressively too. Uncle Buck, a CBs sitcom 
based on the John Candy movie, has al- 
ready drawn fire for filling the mouths of 
its onscreen tykes with raunchy put-downs 
like “you suck” and “freckle butt.” In the 
first episode of Cop Rock, the topic of uri- 
nation is discussed no fewer than three 
times. (“I gotta pee,” pleads a reluctant 
witness during a rough police interroga- 
tion.) cBs’s The Trials of Rosie O'Neill, 
starring Sharon Gless as an attorney with 
midlife problems, features the season’s 
most attention-grabbing opening line. In a 
conversation with her analyst, Rosie an- 
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nounces, “I’m thinking about maybe hav- 
ing my tits done.” 

The creators of network shows are get- 
ting a bit more leeway to toy with style as 
well. Characters on several series talk direct- 
ly to the camera or convey their thoughts as 
ironic commentary on the action. Fantasy 
sequences and playfully exaggerated ca- 
merawork abound. Even routine sitcoms are 
striving for little stylistic flourishes. NBC's 


American Dreamer, starring Robert Urich 


as a newspaper columnist raising two kids, 
features Our Town-style narration. Working 
It Out, another NBC sitcom, with Jane Curtin 
and Stephen Collins as divorced people who 
meet cute at a cooking class, chronicles the 
start of their relationship in flashbacks from 
both points of view, as they confide in their 
best friends. 

But despite these gimmicks and gew- 
gaws, the new season seems dismayingly 








old hat. It’s not just the proliferation of 
overworked characters and formulas: ide- 
alistic lawyers, precocious five-year-olds 
and family shows with interchangeably ge- 
neric titles (The Family Man, Married Peo- 
ple and Sons and Daughters—try telling 
them apart). It is also the hollowness of the 
supposedly innovative stuff. The game this 
season is to grab the audience’s attention, 
to make shows stand out from the crowd in 
some way. But the swatches of fuchsia and 
bright orange can’t disguise the dingy old 
furniture underneath. 

This is hardly a new complaint. TV crit- 
ics earn their spurs by lamenting the lack of 
adventurous fare on network TV. Often 
the plea reflects a petulant idealism. One 
cannot expect weekly artistic innovations 
on a medium that churns out thousands of 
hours of entertainment each year. The 
stress on new and different, moreover, can 
lead to the hyping of bogus breakthroughs. 
Fox’s new sitcom True Colors, for example, 
is the first to focus on a racially mixed fam- 
ily, while cBs’s E.A.R.T-H. Force pits a 
team of scientist-crime fighters against a 
new foe: environmental villains. But no 
one should mistake these shows for any- 
thing but warmed-over variations on All in 
the Family and Mission: Impossible. The 
most audacious hits of the past few sea- 
sons—thirtysomething, The Wonder Years, 
The Simpsons—did not invent new genres, 
but at least they invested them with a dis- 
tinctive style or voice. Even Twin Peaks did 
not depart radically from the conventions 
of TV soap operas: what the audience re- 
sponded to was Lynch’s idiosyncratic take 
on the format. 

istinctive voices are hard to hear this 
D fall amid the din of the assembly line. 
Much of the new programming is 


| slicker than ever. NBC’s The Fanelli Boys, for 


example, about a quartet of Italian-Ameri- 
can brothers who move back to their moth- 
er’s house in Brooklyn, is cleverly written 
and brightly acted. But that doesn’t compen- 
sate for its rancid rehashing of every Italian 
stereotype known to Hollywood. (One 
brother is a playboy; another a wheeler-deal- 
er with a hint of Mob connections; a third al- 
most gives Mom a heart attack when he 
brings home a Jewish girl . . .) 

High on the networks’ agenda this fall 
is courting the teenage audience, which has 
been wooed so successfully over the past 
few years by the Fox network, MTV and 
other competitors. NBC has come up with 
hip-hopping shows like Ferris Bueller and 
Fresh Prince of Bel Air. CBs is trying to get 
the youngsters who flocked to the theaters 
for comic-book extravaganzas like Batman 


| to tune in for a lavishly produced fantasy 


series, The Flash. (Unfortunately, the show 
has been scheduled in the Thursday-night 
death slot, opposite The Cosby Show and 
The Simpsons.) 

But the networks seem more comfort- 
able pandering to baby-boomer parents 
than to their children. Yuppie characters 








THE RAPPER WHO CAME TO DINNER 
Fresh Prince of Bel Air, NBC, Mondays, 8 p.m. EDT 


CHRIS CURFARO—NBC 





Come 'n’ listen to my story bout a man 
named Jed . . .” This time, however, the 
Beverly Hillbilly is a rap-singing 
teenager from 


Philadelphia who gets 
shipped to Los Angeles to live with his 
rich relatives. They give black-tie 
dinners and worry about things like the 
broken pool heater. He lounges around 
the house in a baseball cap and 
sunglasses and has to explain what def 
means. Get the idea? If not, there’s a 
stuffy butler with an English accent for 
good measure. (He’s black too; clichés 
don’t respect race.) Rapper Will Smith is 
an appealing star, but the rich-folks-get- 
their-comeuppance plot should go back 
into Buddy Ebsen’s closet. 





FIRST CRIME, 


Law & Order, NB 


two parts. In the first half, we follow the 
investigation of a crime (in the premiere ! 


episode, a death due to medical 
malpractice) and the arrest of a 


THEN PUNISHMENT 
c, Tuesdays, 10 p.m. EDT 
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suspect. In the second half, the D.A.’s 
office picks up the case and puts the 

accused on trial. The show is defiantly 
stark and documentary-like, from the 


drab lighting and clipped, abruptly 
shifting scenes to the low-key cast, 


headed by George Dzundza and 
Michael Moriarty. Also unusual 


prime time: a show that really explores 
issues rather than exploiting them. Nice 


to have it around. 


for 





IF YOU LIK 


ED THE MOVIE... 


Parenthood, NBC, Saturdays, 8 p.m. EDT 


THEO WESTENDERGFR— NRC 
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The 1989 movie was a sort of ideal TV 


eight-year-old runs around the house 
talking to everyone through a 
loudspeaker), the problems hit home, 


. and the sentimentality is kept to alow 


roar. Ed Begley Jr. cannot match Steve 
Martin’s exquisite mix of irony and 
warmth as the beleaguered father, but 
he’ll do until someone better comes 
along. That rare TV treat: a family 
comedy for adults. 
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CRUDENESS IN THE KITCHEN 
Uncle Buck, cas, Mondays, 8 p.m. EDT 


John Hughes’ 1989 comedy 


John Candy, aims to be rude and crude, 
and has already drawn howls of protest 


from puritanical critics for the 


youngsters’ raunchy language. Actually, 


their schoolyard put-downs are less 
offensive than the kids’ overacting and 
the corny plot contrivances in the 
premiere episode. On the other hand, 
the show’s in-your-face irreverence is 
refreshing, and star Kevin Meaney, 


doing a mean John Candy impression, is 


a blustering, sniveling delight. 


HIT IT, TEACH 
Hull High, Nac, Sundays, 7 p.m. EDT 


The fall’s other new musical series has 
some spunk, as well as a couple of lively 
production numbers. (In one, a sexy 
teacher is transformed, in the eyes of 
her class, into a leather-clad dancer 
cavorting atop a giant volume of 
Longfellow’s works.) But mostly this is 
just a dippy high school show with some 
MTV videos thrown in to keep the kids 
from switching channels. Sample plot: 
the In crowd at school is suspicious of a 
new transfer student because she won’t 
let anybody visit her house. Turns out 
she lives in a trailer park with her 
mother—recently abandoned by her 
father—and is too embarrassed to have 


guests. Gag me with a spoon. 





CALLING LOU GRANT 
WIOU, cBS, Wednesdays, 10 p.m. EDT 


reporter 
action. “Well, hello, Emmy,” he mutters 


while rushing his camerawoman into 
place. A station manager refuses to 
consider one of his star reporters fora 


just opened anchor job. “Fine reporter,” 
he says. “Too bad she skews old.” Yep, 
it’s another show in which TV pats itself 


on the back for being bold enough to 
satirize itself. John Shea and Helen 
Shaver head a good cast, but this 
comedy-drama about a struggling TV 
station treads familiar ground with the 
subtlety of a Mack truck. 
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Video 


and issues are proliferating, as usual, but 
with a new strain of self-criticism. The ex- 
tended family that is the focus of CBs’s Sons 
and Daughters includes a twentysomething 
couple trying to adjust to a new baby. Mom is 
exasperated at having to breast-feed so of- 
ten, while her callow husband is more excit- 
ed about his automatic tennis server. The 
same sort of problem seems imminent for 


the expectant parents of Married People, an | 


ABC sitcom about couples in a New York 
City apartment house. She’s a lawyer dis- 
gusted by her swollen ankles; he’s a writer 
who seems happiest when he’s listening to 
old records on his stereo, to nostalgic *60s 
music. The yuppie backlash comes into 
sharpest focus in cBs’s sitcom Lenny. The 
head of this TV family is a blue-collar worker 
(played by stand-up comic Lenny Clarke) 
who grumbles like a 1990-model Ralph 
Kramden about everything from money 
troubles to his wife’s use of yuppie buzz 
words. “Quality time?” he snaps. “You been 
watching thirtysomething again?” 


tars, of course, are one way of fresh- 
Ss ening up trite formulas. But the task 

is getting tougher. James Earl Jones 
brings his bearlike charisma to the role of 
an ex-con who becomes an investigator for 
a defense attorney in Gabriel's Fire. But the 
writers do him no service, with pretentious 
narration (“Where am I? I look around 
and it feels like a dream”) and a predict- 
able odd-couple relationship with the yup- 
pie lawyer he works for (Laila Robins). 
css’s Evening Shade, meanwhile, has re- 
cruited such veterans as Burt Reynolds, 
Hal Holbrook and Elizabeth Ashley to 
breathe some life into an overbaked South- 
ern sitcom. 

There are a few rays of light on the fall 
schedule, but most of them are reflected 
glory. NBC’s Parenthood is funnier and cuts 
closer to the bone than most family sit- 
coms, largely because it does such a good 
job of duplicating the hit movie. Ferris 
Bueller, based on the John Hughes teen 
flick, is a fast-and-loose joyride, with Char- 
lie Schlatter doing a good Matthew Bro- 
derick impression as the high school big 
shot. And in a season with an abnormally 
low population of crime fighters, NBC’s 
Law & Order has a no-nonsense, almost 
clinical approach to the genre that makes it 
seem fresh again. 

For viewers still hung up on innova- 
tion, hope rests mainly on those singing 
crime fighters in Bochco’s Cop Rock. 
That’s a heavy burden for a quirky series 
that will probably alienate as many people 
as it will attract. If the show catches on, 
however, even wackier concoctions could 
be on the way. A rap-music Western, per- 
haps? The Flash moves into Knots Land- 
ing? An animated version of 60 Minutes? 
No telling what the networks might try 
next season. Or how disappointed we 
| might be once we see it. a 











ET ‘ING MY SON JOIN THE'ARMY 
HARDEST THING I'VE EVER DONE. 
If WAS ALSO ONE OF THE SMARTEST.” 


BRoss has always been the baby of our family, so I was terribly upset the day he 
- us for the Army. Even though I knew he had good reasons for joining—especially the 
Mmoney he’d be earning for college—I also knew how tough the Army could be. And 

Pworried about how he would ree) 

Then, three months later, | was invited to Russell's graduation from basic training. As 
I watched him standing there—looking so strong, so mature, so self-confident—I realized 
the Army had done something really important for my son. It had helped him grow up. 
And believe me, if you think Russell felt proud that day, you should have seen his mother!” 

Slob cece tian ocalnelim usr lmencwaten mene Ohno mil me momentuncomuar 
an edge on life, call 1-800-USA-ARMY, Ext. 100. 
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For information on Southern 
Bell ESSX" service, call one of 
the following Authorized Sales 
Representatives: 


Florida 
ABC Communications Corporation, 
Broward 306/463-4232 
Dade 305/556-3600 
Miami 305/557-4797 
West Palm 407/394-9222 
Atlantic Communications Team, 
Ormond Beach 904/677-4040 
Certified Communication, Inc. 
Coconut Creek 305/974-6663 
Eagle BCS of Florida, Miami 305/941-1144 
Executone Information Systems, Inc 
Jacksonville 904/281-2100 
Miramar 306/623-0608 
Pompano 305/975-9668 
Executone of Florida, Inc 
Daytona 904/788-9661 
Orlando 407/898-3333 
Isoetec Communications, Inc 
Maitland 407/875-3232 
Pompano Planning & Engineering, Inc. 
Pompano 305/946-7200 
Teleco, Inc., Jacksonville 904/363-0033 
‘Telesound Systems Corporation, 
Miami 305/592-9292 
‘Textel Communications, Inc. 
Boca Raton 407/997-2222 
Triad Communications Systems, Inc. , 
Jacksonville 904/733-6110 
TSi-Florida, 
Gainesville 904/372-0359 
Unique Communications, Inc. , 
Fort Lauderdale 306/735-4002 





Georgia 
Business Telephone Systems, Inc. , 
Atlanta 404/449-5083 
Executone Information Systems, Inc 
Atlanta 404/984-9977 
Savannah 912/351-9122 
Peachtree Telecommunications & Data 
Services, Inc., Atlanta 404/841-3050 
Protecom, lnc 
Atlanta, Macon 912/741-4409 
Teleco, Inc., 
Augusta 404/737-4747 
TSl-Georgia, Atlanta 404/242-8827 


North Carolina 
Executone Information Systems, Inc 
Charlotte 704/357-8200 
Greensboro 919/668-4455 
Raleigh 919/872-6711 
NOR/COM, Raleigh 919/878-5770 
Piedmont Telecom, Hickory 704/324-4206 
Smokey Min. Communications, Ine 
Franklin 704/369-6067 
Teleco, Inc., Wilmington 919/791-7000 
‘Telephone Systems of Asheville, Inc.., 
Asheville 704/254-6141 
Tri-Com Communications, Inc 
Winston-Salem 919/744-1506 
TSI-North Carolina, 
Charktte 704/527-5408 


South Carolina 
Business Communications, Inc 
Spartanburg 803/599-0054 
Business Telephone Systems, Inc. 
Gi ile, Columbia 
808/ 58 
scutone Information Systems, Inc. , 
Charleston 803/763-0123 
Isoetec Communications, Inc. , 
Columbia 803/735-1331 
Telcom of South Carolina, 
Charleston, Columbia, Florence 
808/772-3304 
‘Teleco, Inc., 
Charleston 803/745-2880 
Greenville 803/297-4400 
Or call Southern Bell Services 


















Liz Belding, Southern Bell 





“When youre faced with life or 
death situations 24 hours a day, 
you can't risk a communications 
breakdown. That's why so many 
hospitals depend on Southern Bell. 
We're the single source for complete 
telecommunications networks and 
equipment, backed by our proven 
service and reliability. 

“Tf we can handle the critical 
needs of a hospital...imagine what 
we can do for your company. Give 
us a call. We'll show you why 
Southern Bell's the one to turn to” 

For more information, phone 


1 800 522-BELL. 


©) Southern Bell” 


A BELLSOUTH COMPANY 


©1900 Southern 








Not long ago, one of the 
leading cereal companies 
in the country was looking 
fora site to build a new 
plant. And out ofall the 
places in the country they 
could have chosen, Georgia 
bowled them over. They 
decided to bring their $100 
million investment here. 
And Georgia Power was 
part of the team that 

) helped sell them on The 
Peach State. Convincing 
companies to build and 
grow in Georgia creates 
new jobs and fortifies our 
economy. Andit's part of 
our daily routine. 

We just thought you'd 
like to Know, we do more 
than make electricity. We're 
making things happen in 
Georgia. Cheerio! 
Georgia Power a 


We Also Generate Business. 


©) 1988 Georgia Power 
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By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





e utting last things first is an old story- 
teller’s trick, and there isn’t a trickier 
old storyteller than Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez. A good example of his skill comes 
early in this new novel about the final days 
of Sim6n Bolivar, and it is worth quoting if 
only to demonstrate how a maestro estab- 
lishes his theme: 

“It was the end. General Simén José 
Antonio de la Santisima Trinidad Bolivar y 
| Palacios was leaving forever. He had wrest- 
ed from Spanish domination an empire 
| five times more vast than all of Europe, he 
had led 20 years of wars to keep it free and 
united, and he had governed it with a firm 
hand until the week before, but when it was 
time to leave he did not even take away 
with him the consolation that anyone be- 
lieved in his departure. The only man with 
enough lucidity to know he really was go- 
ing, and where he was going to, was the 
English diplomat, who wrote in an official 
report to his government: “The time he has 
left will hardly be enough for him to reach 
his grave.’ ” 





from tuberculosis. The Nobel- 
prizewinning novelist only sug- 
gests the cause of death, allowing 
the disease to spread subtly into 
metaphor. As ex-President Boli- 
var passes through corrupting cit- 
ies and pestilential villages on the 
way to retirement, his dream of 
“one nation, free and unified, 
from Mexico to Cape Horn,” col- 
lapses as surely as his consump- 
tive lungs. Fever inspires delirious 
| memories of battlefield victories 
and bedroom intrigues. Ideals, 
glory, vitality and hope are over- 
grown by failures. 

But what failures! Garcia 
Marquez, like so many modern 
Latin American writers, sees the 
continent as a vast and howling 
| tragedy. Bolivar, a Venezuelan 
aristocrat educated in the liberal- 
ism of 18th century Europe, vainly 
tries to plant progressive ideas in 
a New World dominated by 
Spain, a nation bypassed by the 
Enlightenment. 

Scarcely a page of The Gener- 
al is free from images of reaction, 
decay and despair. The strongest 
character in the book is Bolivar’s 
cigar-smoking mistress, a typical 
Garcia Marquez macho woman. 
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— Books 





The Man Who Plowed the Sea 


THE GENERAL IN HIS LABYRINTH by Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
Translated by Edith Grossman; Knopf; 285 pages; $19.95 





Not surprisingly, the novel did not sit well 
with many Latin Americans when it was 
published last year in its original Spanish. 
The author's antimythic portrait of Bolivar 
as a mixed-blood man of the Americas 
nursing his lost cause offended those who 
preferred the familiar Europeanized hero 
prancing on horseback. 

Neither version is completely true. 
More to the point, neither is dramatically 
convincing. The febrile mind and bodily 
functions of the famous dead are not off 
limits to a novelist, especially one of Garcia 
Marquez’s talents. Yet in this novel his fab- 
ulist’s imagination is overburdened by re- 
search, Historical names, dates and events 
frequently interrupt the mood that has 
been so carefully prepared to characterize 
Bolivar’s last ride. True, Garcia Marquez 
unhorses a legend distorted by politics and 
patinaed by sentimentality, but Bolivar did 
a pretty good job of it himself. Schoolchil- 
dren may know him as the George Wash- 
ington of South America, but a great many 
grownups remember Bolivar as the disillu- 
sioned man who said, “Those who have 
served the cause of revolution have plowed 


Bolivar died in 1830 at age 47, probably | the sea.” . 





Garcia Marquez: unhorsing a sentimental legend 


Memories of love and war on a howling continent. 
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Wolff: Does snobbery matter anymore? 


Bickering 


THE FINAL CLUB by Geoffrey Wolff 
Knopf; 370 pages; $19.95 





nobbery, the sport of twits, is nearly 

dead, shoved rudely aside by ethnic 
and racial hatreds, homo- and _ hetero- 
phobia, religious and nationalistic furies, 
yuppie loathing, resentment of California 
and contempt of Congress. So much truly 
muscular antipathy whirls about these days 
that it is hard to care as deeply as you are 
supposed to—hard even to remember— 
that they won't let your son, the grocery 
bag boy, into their daughter’s debutante 
ball. Which is why it is hard to care about 
Geoffrey Wolff's new novel. 

Nathaniel Clay, Wolff's hero, attended 
Princeton in the late ’50s—as did Wolff— 
and was snubbed by adolescent aristocrats 
there, who failed to invite him, in the 
excruciating selection process oddly called 
“Bicker,” to join one of the university’s 
exclusive and very social eating clubs. 
Clay’s offense seemed to be not so much 
that he came from a prosperous, partly 
Jewish Seattle family, but that he was un- 
repentant about this shortcoming. He act- 
ed uppity, as if he had nothing to be 
ashamed of. Thus it was necessary that he 
be humbled, and the cruelty with which 
this was done was so efficient that 20 years 
later the blackballing was still the most 
important emotional event of his life, far 
weightier than marriage, fatherhood or 
success in the writing dodge. Or so the au- 
thor tries to convince us, in glum, cheerless 
chapters. An ending in which Clay’s 
daughter also comes to grief at Princeton 
is mawkish and clumsy. 

Well, Princeton’s eating clubs are still 
causing trouble. New Jersey's Supreme 
Court just ordered two of them, the Ivy 
Club and the Tiger Inn, to admit women, 
provoking a few harrumphs and a few 
more shrugs. Social posturing was taken 
more seriously in the "SOs, Still, readers 
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Tale Cover. 


O@Ninit<delesus 


Some days, it’s like 
fighting a hurricane out 
there. Just trying to do 
business. 

Especially when 
you're traveling. 

And the forecast is for more stormy weather 

So, take cover Find refuge. At any Omni Hotel. 

We'll welcome you with impeccable service that’s 
responsive to your every request. 

As a matter of fact, we’ve built our whole business 
philosophy on the comerstone of that service. 


At the end of your hectic day, rest easy at Omni Hotels. 





OMNI &” HOTELS’ 


Call your Travel Agent or 
1-800 THE-OMNI 
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may feel that the hero’s affronted psyche 
is a bit fragile. Novelist John O'Hara, who 
never went to college, used to be fascinated 
by this sort of folderol, and his friends 
joked about taking up a collection to send 
him to Princeton. Wolff is a_ skilled 
memoirist (The Duke of Deception) and 
novelist (Inklings), but maybe somebody 
should arrange a scholarship for him at 
Michigan State. —By John Skow 


End Game 


SPY SINKER by Len Deighton 
HarperCollins; 374 pages; $21.95 





hat spy novelist Len Deighton tries 

here must be nearly impossible: 
winding up a closely plotted six-volume 
thriller—lugging all the bodies offstage 
and making sure that each one has a tag at- 
tached to a toe—and still writing a credit- 
able novel. He makes a good job of it with a 
clever change of focus. 

All will remember, of course, that 
Bernard Samson, England’s rough-cut in- 
telligence agent in Berlin, was bamboo- 
zling communist Stasi operatives with 
great success until his beautiful and high- 
born wife Fiona defected to East Germa- 
ny and set up shop as a KGB colonel, no 
less. This breach of marital etiquette 
caused Samson endless problems—how 
to find a suitable nanny for the children, 
whether to marry his young mistress, how 
to prove that he himself was not a Sovict 
mole, and so on—detailed moodily and 
lengthily in the two most recent novels of 
Deighton’s double trilogy, Spy Hook and 
Spy Line. 

This final entry gives Fiona’s side of 
matters. As Bernard had pretty much 
figured out by the end of Spy Line—and 
as the KGB was surely on the point of 
discovering—Fiona had been a double 
agent all along, playing a delicate and 
deadly game for the cozy old establishmen- 
tarians who run Britain’s spies. Deighton 
persuades the reader to take this shell-and- 
pea shuffling more or less seriously by giv- 
ing real weight to Fiona’s predicament. 
She is bright and tough, but the pressure of 
remembering her lines and her lies has 
worn away her resilience. She worries 
about going mad, about having already 
gone mad. Her sometime lover, probably 
also her KGB watcher, notices her distress 
and kindly, slyly, asks the reason. “ ‘I was 
thinking about my hair,’ she said. ‘About 
having it cut shorter.’ Men were always 
ready to believe that women were thinking 
about their hair.” 

Not many writers, male or female, have 
invented a woman spy as well drawn as 
Fiona or a spy fiction as wry and sinewy as 
this one. But do Fiona and Bernard reunite 
and live happily ever after? Deighton, at 
the end of some 2,000 admirably umbrous 
pages, wisely fails to say. — 4S. 
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Boyd: searching for cancer-fighting drugs 


Giving Up on 
The Mice © 


Scientists searching for cancer 
cures try a new tactic 





t was time to give the mice a rest and try 

something else. For 35 years scientists 
laboring in the National Cancer Institute’s 
screening program have injected more 
than 400,000 chemicals into leukemic 
mice, hoping to find chemotherapies that 
would help solve the riddles of cancer. All 
that frustrating work has produced only 36 
licensed drugs. Most of them, while dra- 
matically effective against leukemia, have 
shown only modest value in other forms of 
cancer. “Maybe,” says David Korn, chair- 
man of the National Cancer Institute’s ad- 
visory board, “we've been using the wrong 





system as the screening device.” 

Maybe so. In a radical departure from | 
the traditional methods, researchers have 
swapped their mice for a procedure that 
they hope will detect a drug’s potency not 
only against leukemia but also in scores of 





Even ground-up 
seashells, sponges 
and coral starfish are 
studied for chemicals 
that might show some 
ability to fight cancer. _ 
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different types of cancer cells. The new ef- 
fort, which is being employed at the Devel- 
opmental Therapeutics Program in Freder- 
ick, Md., uses an arsenal of automated 
devices and computers to test potential 
cancer-fighting drugs on real human cancer 
cells, grown in laboratories, rather than on 
mice. This enables scientists to test more 
than 300 chemicals a week. Many of these 
drugs had failed in the past when tested on 
mice, but the researchers hope their more | 
sophisticated approach will produce fresh 
leads. Says Michael Boyd, founder and di- 
rector of the program: “It’s a high-risk ven- | 
ture, but this is a gamble worth taking.” 
A t one time, the assumption was that 

cancer cells shared common charac- 
teristics and that therefore a drug effective 
against leukemia would kill, say, cancerous 
lung cells as well. With mouse screening, 
that technique brought solid advances in 
leukemia chemotherapy but yielded mixed 
results in other forms of cancer. 

The theory behind the new program is 
that cancers from different organs share 
certain “family” characteristics. For exam- 
ple, brain cells that turn cancerous might 
share qualities with other brain cancers but 
differ dramatically from colon cancers or 
leukemias. To look for common weakness- 
es among different types of cancer, the 
automation process tests chemical com- 
pounds directly against a range of 60 lines 
of living tumor cells grown in Petri dishes 
and representing seven leading cancer kill- 
ers: colon, lung, melanoma, kidney, ovari- 
an, brain and blood. 

Half the compounds are manufactured 
by chemical and pharmaceutical compa- 
nies; the rest are provided by botanists and 
ethnobiologists who collect folk medicines 
and exotic living materials like the bark of 
the Pacific yew tree, from which scientists 
extract Taxol, shown to be effective against 
ovarian cancer cells. The researchers are 
looking for “natural” cell killers harvested 
from such remote locations as the Brazil- 
ian rain forest and Australia’s Great Barri- 
er Reef. Even ground-up seashells, spong- 
es and coral starfish are studied for 
chemicals that might show some ability to 
fight cancer. 

Some critics are concerned that the new 
$4 million-per-year program will fail to spot 
drugs that are enhanced naturally by the 
body’s metabolism or immune system, and 
that the old mouse screens were better in 
that respect. In any case, new agents discov- 
ered by the automated screening may re- 
quire years of additional testing in the lab— 
and then on animals—before any newly dis- 
covered therapies can be tried on human 
cancer patients. “All it will take,” says 
NCI adviser Korn, dean of the Stanford Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, “is one smash- 
ing winner. Then everyone will say it was 


worth it.” — By Dick Thompson/Washington 
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The week of 
September 16, 1990. 


Get ready 
to win with 
K mart 
and CBS. 
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Sweepstakes: Sept. 16-29. 


Going on now, the “Get 
Ready Giveaway” from 
Kmart and CBS. Over 
$18,000,000 in prizes. 
Watch your K mart circulars 
and the CBS fall lineup to 
play and win. For details, 
visit your local Kmart store. 
No purchase necessary. Void outside Continental 
ye prohibited by law. Game ends 
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On sale September 16-22, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 













Watch your K mart circulars 
and the CBS fall lineup 

for your chance to win a 
Gold MasterCard® worth 
$250,000* You could also 
win one of 150 Isuzu 
Rodeos, 5,000 27" GE stereo 
color TVs or 10,000,000 
2-Liter bottles of Pepsi® 


*$50,000 in tree MasterCard® charges or cash 
advances per year for 5 years 


Lee Rowan Overdoor Towel Rack 


with four tiers. Model 8304W, or 
38" Garment Rack with % "steel 















Sheet Comforter 


Subp ttc ekg gee ‘ 
Dan River Urban. Crisp, contem- \ | 
porary black-and-white pattern. 1 
Polyester/cotton blend, no ironing. 1 
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King...... 25. 

Loctite Super Glue Pen 
dispenses Quicktite™ High- 
Performance Super Glue with 
pinpoint accuracy... .. . 


Black & Decker Yard Cleaner™ 
Blower Vac with high-velocity airflow 
for faster outdoor cleanup, 2-speed 
switch, easy-grip handle. Model 
BOG So rig teu 42.88 


OMNIFILTER U24 House System™ 
filters water for your whole house. 
Easy do-it-yourself oe 


Sere re ews ss 


Replacement Cartridges: : 
TO1-S, Odor/taste ....... rr 
RS1-S, rust/sediment. . . . . 1.68 


the Saving Place 


The quality you need, 
the price you want. 
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A great lineup 
from K mart and 
CBS. 


Evening Shade 
Friday 8/7 PM 


Central & Mountain 


Burt Reynolds is back asa — 


high school football coach 


in Evening Shade, Arkansas. 
He's scoring big with laughs. 


And so is an all-star cast 
iri a new comedy from the 


creator.of DESIGNING 
OMEN. 


Lenny 

Wednesday 8/7 PM 

Central & Mountain 

He's loud, lovable and 
America’s new blue-collar 
hero. A family guy with a 
mind of his own. Comic 
Lenny Clarkes Lenny. 
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Watch your K mart circulars 
andthe CBS fall lineup. You 
could win one of 150 First 
Prize Isuzu Rodeos along 
with millions of other prizes 
available in the “Get Ready 
Giveaway.” 
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Gusdorf Entertainment Center with 
oak finish and safety glass doors. 
Accommodates 19- and 27-inch TV, 
VCR and audio system. Comes 
unassembled. Model 5360. 


Kodak Colorwatch System* 2 for 1 
Prints. Bring in any roll of color film 
on a Wednesday or Saturday and 

get a second set of standard prints 
at no additional charge. .2 for 1 


*Colorwatch System not available in Maine. 


Sharp 25-inch Stereo Console TV. 
139-channel cable compatible, 
wireless remote, LED channel 
indicator, dark walnut Cabinet. 
Model 25RC219...... 466.00 


Sharp AM/FM TwinGam® Boom 
Box features high-speed dubbing, 
3-band €Q., X-BASS and 2-way 


Maxell UR-90 5-Pack Blank Audio- 
cassettes. Normal bias, low noise, 
high output, for music or voice 
recording . . 4 


Panasonic Word Processor with 
§6,000-character text memory, 
AccuSpell dictionary, 9-inch CRT 
display and 3.5-inch floppy disc 
drive. Model KX-W1500. .447.0 


the Saving Place 


The quality you need, 
the price you want. 


On sale September 16-22, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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Dance 


The Mark and Misha Show 


Ballet meets modern as two stars launch an unlikely enterprise 
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S ounds in the summer air: 
“The songbird yearned to sing a love 

song...” 

“Do you need a beverage or a minuet?” 

“We are all sexless, like a line of alpha- 
bet letters in a classroom.” 

Welcome to White Oak Plantation, an 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


man decided to pitch in. Within three weeks 
he had an air-conditioned studio flung up, 
with a nice springy floor and sophisticated 
lighting —for dancers, Shangri-La. 

The Baryshnikov-Morris tour, sched- 
uled for 17 U.S. cities in October and No- 
vember, would seem about as likely a part- 
nership as the owl and the pussycat. 
Baryshnikov, 42, the pre-eminent male 





Morris and Baryshnikov: a joyous owl-and-the-pussycat collaboration 


The problem is not making up the steps but deciding which ones to keep 


outpost of paradise that slipped the Lord’s 
notice when he expunged the rest of Eden. 
Gazelles and antelope play here. Tigers 
roam. In the streams black-necked swans 
bob through the absurdities of their mating 
ritual. Perhaps even Terpsichore darts 
about in the shadows, inspiring a menagerie 
of humans who have come to the plantation 
to prepare an innovative evening of dance. 
White Oak is a 7,500-acre estate along 
the St. Marys River, which separates part of 
Georgia and Florida. Presided over by 
Howard Gilman, who owns the Gilman Pa- 
per Co., this preserve—part breeding farm 
for endangered animals, part Thorough- 
bred stables—could be described as either 
utopian or feudal. Through the years Gil- 
man has nurtured the wildlife program, 
which includes 26 species of mammals and 
30 varieties of birds, like a latter-day Sun 
King. Gilman has also been an enthusiastic 
patron of dance, and when his friend Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov was looking for a good 
spot to prepare a tour of new works by his 
friend, choreographer Mark Morris, Gil- 
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dancer of the 1970s and ‘80s, defined the 
great classical ballet roles. Morris, 34, is a 
brilliant and somewhat unruly postmodern 
choreographer. Baryshnikov dances “up,” 
every graceful move a dismissal of gravity. 
Morris, a marvelous performer as well, is 
blunt and emphatic. Where the one leaps 
high, the other stamps down, like the folk 
dancer he was as a teenager. 

After resigning as artistic director of 
American Ballet Theater a year ago, Ba- 
ryshnikov thought of quitting dancing too. 
But despite chronic knee problems, he ad- 
mits, “it’s neither easy nor pleasant to 
leave the stage. I never thought I'd spend 
my last years as a modern dancer, but it’s 
important now to work with someone I ad- 
mire.” He had danced Morris’ work earlier 
and spotted him as someone who saw 
dance the way he did, musically. “Mark de- 
codes a composer's thought,” Baryshnikov 
says. “He uses dance like an extra instru- 
ment.” As for Morris, he seized on 
““Misha’s” special lyricism at once: “He’s a 
fabulous phraser, and I really do think he 
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is that strange poet in Les Sylphides.” 

In the studio Morris is the galvanizing 
leader. Tossing his long black curls, he 
tears into every move, often with a soda 
can in hand and a cigarette dangling from 
his lips. “Shall we start with the frustrating 
part or the even more frustrating part just 
ahead of it?” he asks his eight dancers, 
speaking of a passage in a rather classical- 
looking piece he is setting to a showy 
swatch of Saint-Saéns. When people start 
tiring, he is reluctant to lose momentum, 
but when he offers a choice of beverages or 
minuets in mock airline-ese, the choice is 
soft drinks. The ensemble work looks odd 
at first because Morris rarely distinguishes 
between men and women. Boy may lift girl, 
or another boy. The dancers love it. 

Beside the effervescent Morris, Barysh- 
nikov is rather severe, intently examining 
the image in the mirror when he is dancing, 
contemplating Morris with a fixed eye 
when he isn’t. His gaze looks critical, but 
that’s not the case. “I try to figure out the 
way he works and anticipate him,” Ba- 
ryshnikov says cheerfully, “But I never do.” 


oO ne rehearsal session is devoted to a lit- 
tle nifty called Going Away Party, set 
to Bob Wills’ country-and-western songs. 
As the dancers, who have never performed 
together before, try to get the dynamics of 
the piece into their bones, Merle Hag- 
gard’s voice drawls out Yearning and its 
songbird over and over. The steps speed 
up; at one point a square dance veers scari- 
ly into a frantic game of musical chairs. 

To anyone who observes the brio of 
these rehearsals, as well as the total lack of 
temperamental combustion, it seems clear 
that there is the embryo of a new troupe 
here. For dance fans the notion is very at- 
tractive. Things are stale now in both ballet 
and modern dance. The prolific Morris— 
who says, “I can make up a thousand steps; 
my problem is deciding what to keep” —has 
shown an affinity for classical movement. It 
could be a dream linking. Baryshnikov, how- 
ever, doesn’t think a White Oak Company is 
in the cards. Speaking of dancers in the 
group, he says, “We're a group of company 
leavers. Kate Johnson left Paul Taylor, Rob 
Besserer left Lar Lubovitch, others left Bos- 
ton Ballet.” Nevertheless, if the fall outings 
are successful, the group will tour in the 
spring of 1991, perhaps including Europe. 

Right now the program is set with the 
same four pieces cach evening, Baryshni- 
kov dancing all performances. Will it stay 
that way? Don’t bet on it. Looking out over 
a dappled glade that leads down to the riv- 
er, Morris says, “I like to see people do 
what they're not expected to do. I like to 
see how slow things relate to fast things, I 
like charged-up rhythm. One reason I 
make up dance concerts is that then I have 
something to watch that I like.” A thou- 
sand steps onward ca 
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Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 


No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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A MACHINE-THAT CAN-HELP YOU 
GEAR UP FOR RETIREMENT. 


There’s no better time to.get your feet wet. 


To enjoy thé retirement you’ve always wanted, 


gear up and Start planning today. Your dreams for 
the future can become a reality with Xerox 
Financial Services. 

The mutual funds and unitztrusts from Van 
Kampen Merritt could be a smart firstestep 
toward those long walks along the beach. Xefox 
Life has annuities and life insurance that help you 
plan for tomorrow while-you protect your family 
today. If your investment funds are managed by 
Fufman Selz,-you have a substantial investment 


anagement feam working hard to. make your 
manage | | 
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retirement more secure. And for protection you 
can count on, now and in the future, choose qual- . 
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and Forster. : “* 
It’s all part of X€rox Financial Services; a diversi 
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And enjoy your day in the sun. ie 
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Free Passage 
First she talked the East 
Germans into giving her 
eight huge sections of the 
Berlin Wall. Then sculptor 
Edwina Sandys, 51, Winston 
Churchill’s granddaughter, 
had two shapes cut into the 
concrete “to show there was 
freedom to pass through.” 
The sculpture, now on view 
in Manhattan, moves this 
fall to a permanent home at 
Missouri's Westminster Col- 
lege, where 44 years ago, her 
grandfather spoke propheti- 
cally of an “Tron Curtain.” 





By EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Crying the Blues 


When the blues grab hold, youcan't shake them 
loose. That may be because, as JOHN LEE 
HOOKER says, they were “the first thing on the 
planet. When woman and man were born, then 
you had the blues.” He gets them onstage and 
wears dark glasses “to keep people from see- 
ing the tears.” With a best-selling album and 
benefit gigs in New York City and Chicago 
this fall, Hooker, 70, is “bringing blues up 
from under the carpet.” One of his favorite 
guitars, which usually resides in Missis- 
sippi’s Delta Blues Museum, was built 
of cypress from Muddy Waters’ home, 
and Hooker feels “like I'm playing part 
of him.” The dark line down the in- 
strument represents the Father of 
Waters, the Ol’ Man River near 
whose shores the blues were born. 


























Party Favor 


It was hardly a typical Monte Carlo menu: al- 
ligator sausages from Louisiana, soft- 
shelled crabs from Maryland, fresh New Jer- 
sey corn. These were among the specialties 
brought by 60 international chefs and 
restaurateurs who then turned them into cu- 
linary tributes to food critic CRAIG CLAI- 
BORNE at an elegant garden party celebrat- 
ing his 70th birthday last week. “It was 
without question the greatest day of my life,” 
he says. Earlier, as the chefs frolicked in the 
water of a decorative pool, the birthday boy 
was impulsively given a piggyback ride. He 
avoided being splashed, only to be properly 
anointed with a burst of champagne. 





tremendous sacrifices to be 


Her Lowness 


Turning herself into hotel vil- 
lain Leona Helmsley re- 
quired more from Suzanne 
Pleshette than adopting an 
imperious personality. It 
meant wigs (three), wardrobe 
changes (63) and two hours’ 
worth of daily makeup. For 
the upcoming CBs movie The 
Queen of Mean, she sought to 
resemble Helmsley “without 
becoming a cartoon.” Says 
the actress, who teams up 
with Lloyd Bridges as hus- 
band Harry: “People will ex- 
pect this exploitation piece, 
but it’s going to rip your heart 
out.” Still facing four years in 
prison for tax fraud, Leona 
has said she'll make other 
plans that evening. 





True Grit 
An army marches on its 
stomach but survives on its 
humor. To keep up the spir- 
its of U.S. forces in the Mid- 
dle East, funnyman Jay Leno 
will draw a punch 
line in the sand this 
Thanksgiving holiday, 
when he plans to en- 
tertain troops in Sau- 
di Arabia. “My audi- 
ence went over there, 
so I’m gonna follow 
them. You go where 
the work is,” jokes the 
comedian. It seems 
rather selfish to him 
not to be going. “Not 
to sound flag-wavey, 
but I haven’t really 
been asked to make 
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an American so far.” Be- 
sides, he'll be playing to a 
captive audience. Says he: 
“If they don’t like it, where 
are they gonna go? A hun- 
dred yards into the desert?” 








DANAE 


Art 


An Appetite for Human Character 


Titian found the mind’s construction in the faces of his subjects 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


iziano Vecellio, Titian to us, was one 
of the most famous, adored and for- 
midable artists who ever lived—the 
classic Dead White Male, so to speak. And 
when he was a Live White Male, which is to 
say for the best part of a century—he was 
born in 1488 or 1490 in Pieve di Cadore, a 
hill town in northern Italy, and was carried 
off by the plague in his beloved but insalu- 
brious Venice in 1576, still painting, at the 
patriarchal age of nearly 90—he posed 
dreadful problems for other artists. The 
length of his career condemned all his Vene- 
tian contemporaries to be the second choice 
of patrons. This must have been especially 
hard on Tintoretto, born 30 years after Ti- 
tian, who had every right to expect to inherit 
the great man’s mantle. Titian refused to die 
until Tintoretto was nearly 60. 
No painter before Titian 


had ever 


36 


achieved such international success: not Mi- 
chelangelo, and certainly not the blocked 
and endlessly worrying Leonardo. The work 


of this “king of painters and painter of 


kings” attracted every serious patron in Italy 
and half the military leaders and crowned 
heads of Europe. The roster of his clients 
and portrait subjects reads like a list of inter- 
national society in the 16th century: the 
Duke and Duchess of Urbino, Alfonso 
d’Este, Duke Federigo of Mantua, Ippolito 
Medici, several ancient and cunning 
Popes, doges, admirals, art dealers, intellec- 
tuals. Even those who were deadly enemies, 
like Francis | of France and the Holy Ro- 
man Emperor Charles V, had in common 
the fact of having been painted by Titian. 
The story of Charles V picking up a brush 
that Titian had dropped and handing it back 
to the painter may be apocryphal, but it 
sums up the sense of deference and even 
awe that Titian’s celebrity, fixed by his talent 


de’ 
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and assiduously pumped up by his promot- 
er, Pietro Aretino, produced in his clients 

From his first Bellini-like and Gior- 
gionesque paintings, through the classical 
certainties of his middle age—such as the 
John the Baptist, a veritable column of vigor 
and controlled theatrical gesture—and on 
to his late work, Titian never ceased to de- 
velop. Perhaps to a modern eye, late Titian 
is the most moving of all, for it goes beyond 
the pictorial rhetoric that made his success. 
It is broken, impressionistic and no longer 
interested in the classical ideal. From its 
smoky melancholy come Lear-like outcries 
of pessimism, whose fullest expression is 
reached in The Flaying of Marsyas, perhaps 
the last of his paintings. 

Nevertheless, for most of his career Ti- 
tian’s pictorial clocution was so smooth, so 
inventive, so grand in its effects and masterly 
in its execution that it created a sense of 
helplessness in others. He was the 16th cen- 





tury’s unrivaled topographer of male power 
and female beauty, as Rubens (whose con 
ception of artistic prowess was modeled on 
Titian’s) was in the 17th. Titian pushed the 
description of masculine character farther 
than any portraitist before him. 


he idea that a portrait should be the 

“mirror of the soul” as well as a for- 

mal utterance about appearance and 
rank was not born with Titian; Leonardo, 
Botticelli, Diirer and Van Eyck were all his 
elders, and in his youth he worked with 
Giorgione, the most shadowed and inward 
looking of Venetian quattrocento painters, 
on the fresco decorations of the Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi. Giorgione’s ambition to paint 
people in the act of thinking, to invent signs 
for internal reflection as well as external 
show, was carried forward by Titian into 
works such as the Louvre’s Man with a 
Glove. 

The projection of character reached new 
levels with Titian, just as the dramatic explo 
ration of character and foible, already a 
mainspring of English plays before the early 
17th century, had to wait for Shakespeare to 
disclose its full power. “There’s no art/ To 
find the mind’s construction in the face,” 
complained Duncan in Macbeth, but he was 
a primitive Scot; after Titian, there emphati- 
cally was such an art. The fierce, glaring au- 
thority of Doge Andrea Gritti; the plump 





self-assurance of the Florentine historian 
Benedetto Varchi; the saurian cunning of 
old Pope Paul III, huddled in his velvet cape; 
and the inflexible determination of the mili- 
tary commander Francesco Maria della Ro- 
vere, whose carapace of bombshell-black ar- 








AINT JOHN THE BAPTIST 
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mor is painted with a freedom and virtuosity 
that looks forward to Velazquez and, be- 
yond him, to Manet—to scan these portraits 
is to realize what an appetite for human 
character Titian had, and what a gallery of it 
he created. 


here were, however, limits. Charac- 

ter, for Titian, was something mainly 

possessed by men. His women are by 
no means insipid or vacant, but they never 
have the singularity of being that leaps from 
his best male portraits. They are always cast 
in the passive voice: the madonnas with their 
union of tenderness, patrician grace and a 
certain country solidity, and the nymphs and 
goddesses (Venus especially), those Vene- 
tian odalisques whose weighty gold-pink 
flesh may not conform to modern conven- 
tions of beauty but excited Titian’s contem- 
poraries to rapture. There too Titian em- 
bodied the assumptions of his time, place 
and class. What terser image of sociosexual 
politics in 16th century Venice could one ask 
for than Titian’s Danaé, princess of Argos, 
seduced by Zeus in the form of a rainburst of 
gold coins? 

The last full-dress Titian show took 
place more than a half-century ago in Ven- 
ice in 1935. This summer its successor is on 
view in the Doges’ Palace, and it will travel, 
in a much truncated form, to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, opening Oct. 
28. The incompleteness of the Venice show, 
which is more a generous sampler than a 
true retrospective, and the even more frag- 
mentary character it will have in Washing- 
ton, testifies that the day of the big single- 
master show is closing. 

A quick checklist of absences would be 
as large as the show itself. It would include 
the Louvre’s Entombment, the Bacchus and 
triadne from London, the Rape of Europa 
from Boston, the Borghese Gallery’s Sacred 
and Profane Love, the Naples portrait of 
Pope Paul III and his two grandsons (surely 
the most piercing political image in Western 
art, until Goya’s portrait of the family of 
Charles IV). And then there are the master- 
pieces that remain in Venice, such as the Pe 
saro Madonna in the Frari. | 

There is a growing consensus that to | 
send such things around the world, or even 
to move them at all, verges on the irrespon- 
sible. Yet museums still feel obliged to lend 
paintings as hostages to others to ensure re- 
ciprocal loans. Only this can explain, for in 
stance, why the National Gallery refused to 
move its Feast of the Gods (the figures by | 
Bellini, the deep and magically sonorous | 
landscape background by his apprentice Ti- 
tian) a few city blocks to the Phillips Collec- 
tion’s “Pastoral Landscape” show in 1988, 
whose centerpiece it should have been, but 
had no compunction about flying it back and 
forth across the Atlantic in 1990, There is 
something opportunistic about such poli- 
cies, and this show will be remembered as a 
signal that the very form in which it is cast is 
dying, the victim of anxiety, insurance costs 
and a shift in museum priorities. s 
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Essay 


Lance Morrow 


The Anatomy of Hate 


he international conference on hate seemed a bravely am- 

bitious proposition. Elie Wicscl’s idea was to assemble the 
forces of charisma and rationality in Oslo, to focus their light 
for three days, and thus force the darkness to recede a little. 

It was Wiesel’s moral authority that brought together Va- 
clav Havel and Nelson Mandela; Jimmy Carter and Frangois 
Mitterrand; the authors Ginter Grass and Nadine Gordimer; 
Chai Ling and Li Lu, leaders of the democracy movement in 
Tiananmen Square—an astonishing collection of Nobel prize- 
winners, professors, rectors, saints. A man could not make his 
way through the SAS Scandinavia 
Hotel in Oslo without ricocheting off 
one paragon or another. Such satura- 
tions of virtue and celebrity gave me a 
jolt of anxiety: this is a perfect target 
for a bomb. But the choice of Oslo 
was canny. Norway has its immunities. 

Hate is difficult to discuss. The 
mind resists it. The subject is amor- 
phous, disorderly, malignant. Presid- 
ing over the Oslo conference, Elie 
Wiesel controlled a red light on the 
podium that he used to warn a speak- 
er when his time was up (even Carter 
got red-lighted). It was as if hatred is 
intellectually and morally such a dan- 
gerous, unmanageable mess, such a 
monster, that Wiesel, the kindest of 
men, had to police the dialogue like 
an anxious warden. He said he had 
nightmares about the red light. 

While wondering vaguely why ha- 
tred is not one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins (Is it covered under Wrath?) 
and why the Old Testament is so full of hate, I stared at the 
back of Nelson Mandela’s head as he sat at the conference ta- 
ble—a nimbus of television light around his charcoal hair, the 
man enveloped in utter stillness, the most thorough self-pos- 
session I have ever beheld. Docs 27 years in prison make a 
man so calm? As I listened to Giinter Grass (a stolid German 
with some huge gravity pulling him earthward) discussing the 
Nazis, my mind drifted to Vaclav Havel, who I decided is an 
alert woodland creature. Jimmy Carter shines with a likable 
sweetness, but he is tougher than you may think. 

What is hate? A “black sun,” as Wiesel wrote? The image 
may give hate too much of a strange literary prestige. Black 
sun. White whale. Whatever. The reason the subject is hard to 
discuss is that hate is simultaneously a mystery and a moron. It 
seems cither too profound to understand or too shallow and 
stupid to bear much analysis—a cretin with a club, violent, re- 
pulsive, irrational, a black intoxication, an accomplice of 
death. 

The delegates in Oslo were virtue’s choir, of course, and 
they sang beautifully. If there was a hater among them, he kept 
his secret and did not stain the refulgence. Virtually the only 
controversy organized itself in a division between objectivists 
and subjectivists. The subjectivists (poets and moralists) 
looked for the seeds of hatred within the human heart. The 
objectivists (economists, historians, lawyers) dismissed such 
vaporings and located the causes of hatred in the conditions of 
peoples’ lives. “Hard, visible circumstance defines reality,” 






said John Kenneth Galbraith. In the past 45 years, he pointed 
out, no one has been killed, except by accident, in conflict be- 
tween rich industrial countries. In poor nations of the world, 
millions of people have died in struggles during those years. 
“Out of poverty has come conflict.” Elena Bonner, the widow 
of Andrei Sakharov, stated the objectivists’ case in an irritable 
burst: “Moral concepts are lovely, but the key is governing 
these things by law.” 

Vaclav Havel began by confessing an incapacity to hate—a 
suspect claim from most other men. “I look at hatred only as 
an observer,” he said, and then pro- 
ceeded to look at hatred as an artist 
does. He began with the psychology 
of individual hate: “It has a lot in 
common with love, chiefly with that 
self-transcending aspect of love, the 
fixation on others, the dependence 
on them and in fact the delegation of 
a picce of one’s own identity to them 
... The hater longs for the object of 
his hatred.” 

Hatred, Havel said, “is a diaboli- 
cal attribute of the fallen angel: it is a 
state of the spirit that aspires to be 
God, that may even think it is God, 
and is tormented by indications that it 
is not and cannot be.” The typical 
hater: “a serious face, a quickness to 
take offense, strong language, shout- 
ing, the inability to step outside him- 
self and see his own foolishness.” 

The subtitle of the conference 
was “Resolving Conflict Through Di- 
alogue and Democracy.” But neither 
dialogue nor democracy is ultimately the answer. The author 
Conor Cruise-O’Bricn pointed out that Neville Chamberlain’s 
faith in dialogue gave the world the appeasement at Munich. 
As for democracy, said Carter: “Adolf Hitler and his Nazi 
Germany evolved from the results of a free election. We do 
not like to remember that.” 

What is the antidote? Education. Law. Justice. Charity. 
Love. I came at last to think that the subject in Oslo was not 
exactly hate, but on the dark side, evil, and on the other, hope. 
Havel said he is neither an optimist nor a pessimist: “I just car- 
ry hope in my heart. Hope is not a feeling of certainty, that ev- 
erything ends well. Hope is just a feeling that life and work 
have a meaning.” Hope is the thing with feathers. Or the thing 
in diapers. 

The conference dispersed. The plane climbed up from 
Norway and made its way into the thinnest, coldest air. The 
planet became a fluffy abstraction beneath the wings. Time 
warped. A man who was in Auschwitz as a boy walked down 
the aisle to borrow the Wall Street Journal. Someone told a 
joke about Eleanor Roosevelt. Survivors and ghosts at 35,000 
feet—moral afterlives. 

My own trajectory from Oslo ended a day or so later in the 
New York City subway station where a tourist was murdered. 
The sociopaths who killed him did not hate him. Not at all. 
They wanted money to go dancing at Roseland. That blank, 
murderous absence of hate holds terrors that did not come up 
in Oslo. 
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GETTING THE PERFECT SHAVE, 
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THE NEW NORELCO SHAVES 
CLOSER THAN EVER WITH THE SAME 
INCREDIBLE COMFORT. 

ItS one thing to think youre getting 


a perfect shave. ItS another 
thing to actually get one. 
Now you can. The revolu- 
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Norelco’ razor 
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performance. 
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This new standard of shaving 
excellence was achieved through major 
improvements in virtually every area 


Cuts off 


more hair. 


More hair enters the Improved system lifts Improved system 
chamber of the improved and exposes additional cuts hair even closer 
“Lift and Cut” system hair 


of the Norelco patented “Lift and Cut”. 
system. The comb slots have been 
redesigned so hair growing at any angle 
can be quickly directed to the blades. 
The cutting system has been 
engineered to shave even closer 
without the blades touching your skin. 
And an improved bearing mechanism 
delivers a more consistent, smoother 
cutting action. 

Together, these engineering 
advances shave you closer than ever. Yet 
not one iota of comfort has been lost. 
Rather, you've gained a new level 

of closeness and comfort. 
> Experience this 
exceptional shave for your- 
self. Once you do, you'll 
never come close to being 
satisfied with anything else. 


(“Norelco 
A NEW LEVEL OF CLOSENESS AND COMFORT. 


leo 1 Produc pany. 
A Division of North American Philips Corporation, Stamford, CT 0690: 










Since 1865, not a penny’ wages have been paid to the 
volunteer crews of the Royal National Lifeboat 


in the port of Anstruther. cue 
Simply the profound respect \) 
and gratitude of the men who y 


sail the North Sea. ' 
The good things in 

life stay that way. 
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